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Preface 

Who is this fellow? And what makes him think 
that he knows all the answers? 

I expect those two questions to be posed by 
many who read this book and consider the obser- 
vations in it. I think it will be helpful to you, the 
reader, to know something of my background and 
why I choose to involve myself with such radical 
views. 

It's my nature to be inquisitive and skeptical. I 
have always been intrigued with people — their 
motivation, diversity, and actions. I completed my 
formal schooling with a lackluster attempt at col- 
lege. I was attracted to the business world and be- 
cause of my interest in people and a desire for in- 
dependence and money, spent most of my time in 
sales and marketing. It wasn't until I'd reached 
my late thirties that I became deeply interested in 
the study of philosophy and economics and, con- 
sequently, psychology. After several years of con- 
centrated self-directed study and several special- 
ized courses, I joined the staff of Rampart Col- 
lege, then located in Colorado, as an instructor. 

Rampart was a small, private education project 
founded and run by Robert LeFevre. The oppor- 
tunity to work and study with LeFevre was the 
most significant influence on the research, learn- 
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ing, development and integration leading to my 
present views. It has been said that we stand on 
the shoulders of our predecessors and teachers; I 
believe this to be true. And although my ideas are 
my responsibility alone, LeFevre's shoulders have 
provided me with a very broad and firm base. In 
my 10 years at Rampart College as an instructor, 
director, and finally president, I was privileged to 
discuss and study with many professors, writers, 
and businessmen and women. As a result of these 
years of exposure to intense, stimulating ideas and 
people, I have formed the views expounded in this 
book. 

While each of us is a unique human being with 
his or her* own characteristics, values, goals, de- 
sires and so on, there are some qualities which we 
have in common — just because we are human 
beings. One of those qualities seems to be a com- 
mon view that we want to live in a rich society 
which is relatively peaceful and allows maximum 
opportunities for every person to satisfy his own 
unique desires and goals. 

At the risk of oversimplifying a problem of 
enormous complexity, I will say that this question 
— how to accommodate the common, or social, 


* For ease of communication, the term "he" is used in the balance 
of the text to mean "he or she" (and "his" to mean "his or hers," 
etc.)— to do otherwise proves cumbersome and detracts from both 
the form and content. 
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environment to individual human wants and goals 
— has been so profoundly confusing that it is the 
root cause of virtually all social discontent. 

Let me state at this point that I'm not suggest- 
ing that this book and these ideas hold the answer. 
If anything, it may raise still more questions in 
recognizing that for several thousand years human 
beings have failed to achieve a way to live along- 
side each other without a basic view that they will 
rely ultimately on some means of violence to settle 
disagreements. 

In technological fields, the mind of man has 
made fantastic accomplishments, and the future is 
bright and glowing with anticipation of still 
greater scientific progress. But in the area of hu- 
man interaction — social interchange — we are 
still employing the same ideas that were in vogue 
when "society" consisted of roving bands of sav- 
ages. Yes, technologically we are brilliant and 
about to break into the twenty-first century in a 
noble and proud manner; but psychologically and 
sociologically we have yet to emerge from pre- 
Biblical times. 

Could it be that one of the key factors in this 
disparity is attitude? I think so. The scientist has 
the attitude that everything is open to question 
and challenge. He builds upon prior knowledge, 
but is always ready to consider evidence that pre- 
viously established "truth" may be in error. This is 
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the cornerstone of promise and progress; to be 
willing to examine, to consider, and when neces- 
sary, to correct. 

I hope this book will be considered as it is in- 
tended: an effort to examine previously held 
opinions and assist in an assessment of what we 
are doing socially, collectively; to measure our 
ideas, values and efforts to see if they are consis- 
tent with our goals. I tend to employ light humor 
and satire in dealing with very serious subjects. It 
happens to be the way I think and the way I talk; 
it is not meant to be frivolous. But I believe it is 
an effective way to get ideas across in areas that 
can be very threatening to some people. 

Often I'm asked about my own political affilia- 
tion or identity. My activities have been called 
"conservative conspiracies" by liberals, and 
"liberal conspiracies" by conservatives. I've been 
labeled as everything on the political spectrum at 
one time or another, from pacifist and anarchist to 
communist and plain old crackpot. My business 
card refers to me as an "anti-politician." 

Actually, I'm apolitical. I have no personal in- 
terest nor desire to participate in politics... for 
reasons which will become evident as you read 
this book. The question that next arises, then, is 
why do I write about politics? — and that de- 
serves an answer. 
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All of us have personal lives and social 
(societal) lives. In our personal lives we can be 
highly selective and effect a higher degree of in- 
tegrity between our values and how we express 
them. Our social lives are subject to greater influ- 
ence from others, by necessity. 

I recognize that present society will continue 
to rely on political methods. If I can exert some 
influence on the use of these methods and thereby 
cause some decrease in the adverse effects on my 
life and the lives of my neighbors, it is consistent 
with my personal views to make that effort. But 
for myself, I must make that effort from outside 
the political arena, because if I became active 
politically I would then become a part of the 
problem. And from a tactical viewpoint, it's my 
belief that significant political changes take place 
as a result of activity outside of politics rather 
than inside. So, ethically, I will not participate — 
and pragmatically, I believe it is more effective to 
remain an outsider. 

There are many, of course, who will disagree 
with my reasoning — but that's not the point. I 
have simply tried to explain why / do what / do. 
I'm not saying anyone else should do the same. 

To return to importance of attitude: Things 
change when we are dissatisfied with present 
conditions and when we acknowledge the exis- 
tence of methods for improving them. To be un- 
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happy with how things are and yet believe that 
nothing can be done to change them leads to frus- 
tration and disaster. 

But to view the current state of affairs and 
take its measure realistically is healthy. To be 
ready and able to create new alternatives requires 
a positive mental attitude. 

I believe that many people today have ad- 
vanced psychologically and emotionally to the 
point where they want to exercise more control 
over their own lives. Conversely, there are many 
people who want more control over the lives of 
others. For the latter group, there are six thou- 
sand years of history and countless volumes of 
reference from Machiavelli to Hitler. But for those 
who want only to have more control over their 
own lives, I hope this book will be useful, inter- 
esting and inspiring. 

— Sy Leon 
December 1995 
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LEON'S LAW OF GOVERNMENT 

The amount of government control will 
always increase to the level of toleration of 
the people. 

An extremely tolerant populace will suf- 
fer a dictatorship. 

A moderately tolerant public will con- 
done a democracy. 

An intolerant society will be free. 
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Introduction to the 1996 Edition 

by John A. Pugsley 


It's hard to believe that twenty years have 
passed since the publication of the first edition of 
this book. It's not hard to believe that the book is 
every bit as important and timely today as it was 
in 1976. 

The goal of all individuals of goodwill today 
and for most of history is and has been individual 
liberty — the opportunity to work where we want, 
keep what we earn and pursue the activities we 
enjoy. The brightest minds of every generation in 
almost all nations in recorded history have 
searched for the path to that goal. The discovery 
of how to achieve freedom has been, and is, man- 
kind's most important quest. 

Mankind has clearly failed. Nowhere on earth 
does man live in anything approaching freedom. 
Even in the United States, supposedly the "land of 
the free," the erosion of individual rights has be- 
come endemic. The power of the state to tax, 
regulate and control the lives of citizens seems to 
constantly grow. 
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Freedom is the goal, yet after thousands of 
years of recorded history and thousands upon 
thousands of tries at creating systems of govern- 
ment that might achieve freedom for individuals, 
the goal has not been reached. 

Why? 

It has failed because those searching for a so- 
cial technology that would ensure individual free- 
dom have incorrectly assumed that freedom could 
only exist if we first designed the perfect form of 
government. Even those enlightened geniuses 
whom we call our "founding fathers" started from 
the premise that a society can only function if in- 
dividuals subordinate themselves to a political 
authority. Outside of a relative handful of liber- 
tarians in the world, this belief that men cannot 
live in harmony without government is nearly uni- 
versal. 

A growing number of individuals are beginning 
to recognize the wolf in grandmother's nightgown. 
Government the protector always becomes gov- 
ernment the aggressor. Today, thinking people are 
becoming aware that each time grandmother kisses 
them, they wind up with a nasty bite. As govern- 
ment grows, the victims multiply. 

The common issue facing all freedom-seeking 
individuals is, how can the cancerous growth of 
the state be stopped? What can we as individuals 
do to reverse the trend toward omnipotent gov- 
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ernment and ultimately achieve the maximum de- 
gree of individual freedom? 

The two common strategies used down through 
history to fight back against oppressive govern- 
ment have been either to overthrow tyrants by 
violent revolution, or to oust them through the 
democratic process of voting. Unfortunately, vio- 
lent revolution in most cases replaces one group 
of tyrants with another, leaving individuals still 
dominated by government. 

The other strategy is to use the electoral proc- 
ess to take control of the state. Those who choose 
this strategy believe that through voter education, 
political campaigning and the voting booth, politi- 
cal power can be wrested from special interests, 
spend-thrift politicians can be excised from gov- 
ernment, and the state can be subdued. However, 
the evidence of history suggests that changing 
governments in the voting booth has only a mod- 
estly better short-term record than violent revolu- 
tion, and in the long run, individuals are still 
dominated by oppressive government. 

In most people's minds, revolution and voting 
are the only options for achieving freedom. They 
are wrong. There is another strategy. Unfortu- 
nately, it is so contrary to our cultural indoctrina- 
tion that only a few in society have the courage to 
consider it, let alone to stand up against popular 
opinion and argue its case. This strategy rests on 
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the premise that no other individual, whether that 
person elects himself by force, or pretends to have 
authority over you because the majority of your 
neighbors appointed him, has the right or justifi- 
cation to control your life or property. 

It is my belief that a social compact in which 
each and every individual is free to control his life 
and property is the only system that can survive in 
perpetuity. By definition, this means a social sys- 
tem that abandons the right of the majority or the 
minority to rule. It is a system of self-rule and 
individual sovereignty. 

Those who believe in the principle that the in- 
dividual should be sovereign refuse to condone 
political action even as a means to an end. They 
reject all forms of it. They do not campaign for or 
against candidates. They do not contribute to po- 
litical parties or political action committees. They 
do not write letters to congressmen or presidents. 
They do not register. And finally, they do not 
vote. They simply refuse to condone the process 
of majority rule. It is this almost taboo concept 
that is addressed in the pages of this delightful 
book. 

Many who believe that majority rule is wrong 
and destructive still argue that it is necessary to 
vote in self defense. They believe that by voting 
for candidates that will promise to reduce the size 
of government, reduce taxes and reduce regula- 
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tion, the growth of government aggression can be 
slowed. And, after all, self defense is moral. 

Is voting moral if done in self defense? 

Substitute "aggression" for "voting" and the 
question is more properly stated as, "If aggression 
were an act of self defense, would it be moral?" 
Well, something can't simultaneously be moral and 
not moral. The proper question is, "Am I justified 
in aggressing against B in order to defend myself 
from aggression by A?" While aggression in the 
name of self defense is widely accepted, I'm not 
certain the argument stands up under scrutiny. If a 
lion is about to attack our group, can others in the 
group vote to throw me to the lion and claim that 
it's an act of self defense? If the mugger tells you 
he's stealing your money to defend himself against 
his neighbor, or hunger, or illness, does that make 
his theft morally acceptable? 

In spite of the moral arguments, you may still 
argue that although it might be immoral to vote, if 
a minor violation of principle could result in a free 
world, it would be rational to vote. Even though it 
violates morality, even though political action may 
be wrong on some ideological level, why don't we 
just give it a try? What do we have to lose? 

Those who are swayed toward political action 
have forgotten that we have given it a try. It has 
been tried for thousands of years in thousands of 
nations, in tens of thousands of elections and 
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through hundreds of thousands of political parties 
and candidates. Even if political action only had 
one chance in 100,000 of resulting in a free na- 
tion, statistical probability alone would suggest 
that there would be at least one free nation today. 
Mankind has reached the brink of self-extinction 
giving politics a try. 

All of political history can be summed up as a 
struggle to throw the bad guys out and put the 
good guys in. Just as Sisyphus was condemned to 
spend eternity in Hades rolling a rock up a hill 
only to have it roll down again, so the human race 
seems to be sentenced to spend forever trying to 
put the good guys in office only to find they turn 
bad once there. I'm sorry to say, but when it 
comes to placing power in the hands of humans, 
there are no good guys. Thus, the most obvious, 
and therefore most overlooked reason to eschew 
political action is that it simply doesn't work. 

When you talk to the average person about the 
advantages of a stateless society, the quick retort 
is that such an idea is Utopian; it would never 
work. Government is required to control man's 
selfish nature. 

Clearly, the truth is precisely the opposite. 

Because of the selfish nature of man, it is Uto- 
pian to give a human being authority over the 
lives and property of strangers and to expect that 
person not to consider his or her own well-being 
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first. Because man is genetically programmed to 
be self-interested, when one man is placed in a 
position of authority over another, his natural, ge- 
netic impulse is to use that authority to his own 
advantage. Truly, it is Utopian to imagine that a 
government composed of a small number of indi- 
viduals would consider the well-being of the gen- 
eral population before considering its own. Behind 
every law passed by politicians, some politician or 
political supporter benefited. Lord Acton's fa- 
mous maxim, "Power tends to corrupt and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely," perfectly de- 
scribes the history of government. It does so be- 
cause it is an astute observation about the nature 
of man. 

If you reject the pragmatic arguments, the 
moral arguments and the scientific evidence that 
indicates political action must fail because of the 
nature of man, there is still a compelling and over- 
riding reason to abandon political action. 

On a practical and immediate level, political 
action is always destructive. I once published 
"Pugsley's First Law of Government." It was: "All 
government programs accomplish the opposite of 
what they are designed to achieve." It is a logical 
corollary that the same is true of political action. 

Consistently down through history, all efforts 
to put the "good guy" in power have resulted in 
more government, not less — even when the per- 
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son elected was expressly elected to reduce the 
size of government. Let us not forget the mood in 
the United States when Ronald Reagan first ran 
for president. Here was a popular hero, a man of 
the people, who rode into Washington on a white 
horse. His campaign was simple and directly to the 
point: government was too big, it was taxing too 
much, it was spending too much, it was strangling 
the economy with regulations, and it was no 
longer a servant of the people. His mandate from 
the American people was clear: balance the federal 
budget and reduce the size of the federal govern- 
ment. 

What was the result? 

In 1980 federal spending totaled $613 billion. 
In 1988, at the end of Ronald Reagan's tenure, it 
totaled $1,109 billion. In 1980 federal tax revenue 
was $553 billion. In 1988 it was $972 billion. 
Total government debt went from $877 billion to 
$2,661 billion. Then, to prove the ultimate futility 
of electing a white knight, the electorate decided 
that the government wasn't doing enough so it put 
a liberal democrat back in office. All of the rheto- 
ric of the Reagan campaign is forgotten. All of the 
public anger over the bureaucracy is forgotten. 
Government is bigger than ever. 

The freedom seeker's involvement in politics 
always will achieve the opposite of the result in- 
tended. No matter who the candidate is or what 
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issues motivate him, political action will not re- 
duce state power; it will enhance state power. 

Support of political action strengthens the in- 
stitution of voting. It plays right into the hands of 
the constituencies that feed on state power — 
businesses that gain market share through regula- 
tions, laws and subsidies; trade unions that depend 
for survival on coercive labor laws; entitlement 
recipients who demand their subsidies; welfare 
recipients; government employees — all are abso- 
lutely dependent on the survival of the myth that 
"you must get out and vote." In the end there will 
always be more votes for subsidy than voters who 
will vote to avoid taxes. There will always be 
more people struggling to get up to the feeding 
trough than there will be people determined to 
keep them away. That is simply human nature. 

History does not support the hypothesis that 
electoral politics might lead to a freer society. 
There is no case of which I am aware where elec- 
toral politics has reduced the size and scope of 
government in a fundamental or lasting sense. 
Fundamental reductions seem to have come only 
on the heels of trauma. Wars, depressions or the 
outright failure of the state have, on occasions, 
led to dramatic contractions of state power, the 
recent collapse of the Soviet Union being an ex- 
ample. But none of these failure-induced contrac- 
tions can be traced to electoral politics. 
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The closest thing to victory that history pro- 
vides as evidence that political action can be used 
to control the expansion of the state are the tiny 
and short-lived slowing of government growth 
such as happened under Margaret Thatcher in 
England or in recent years under Finance Minister 
Roger Douglas in New Zealand. But inevitably, 
the relief is brief and has never resulted in a con- 
tinuing erosion of state power. Electoral politics 
has never succeeded in achieving a free society. 
So, to all of the other arguments against political 
action, you can add the evidence of history. 

In the end, no matter how forceful, how prin- 
cipled or how scientific the arguments presented, 
you may say, "Principle and reason be hanged, we 
have to do something!" You may argue that we 
can't just stand helplessly by and let the politi- 
cians have their way with us. Even if it is immoral, 
even if it is contrary to man's nature, even if in 
the long run it is counterproductive, and even if 
there is no evidence that political action has ever 
been productive, we have to do something. After 
all, as one pundit once said, "The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is for good men to 
do nothing." 

This idea, that something must be done, is a 
disaster. History is replete with instances in which 
well-meaning people, intent on doing something, 
turned their discomfort into catastrophe. In past 
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centuries, doctors, ignorant of causes of many 
ailments but wanting to do something for their 
patients, commonly bled them, making a sick pa- 
tient even sicker. Obstetricians in the mid- 
nineteenth century, not understanding the cause of 
"puerperal fever" but eager to do something to 
stop the fatal disease, gave unsanitary pelvic ex- 
aminations that spread death from patient to pa- 
tient. When the Black Plague swept Europe in the 
fourteenth century, people didn't understand the 
cause, but in their desire to "do something" they 
killed the cats and burned the witches. 

However, the first rule of medicine is, as Hip- 
pocrates said, "at least do no harm." Unless you 
know that the action you are undertaking is right, 
you're much better off doing absolutely nothing. 

Political action is built on exactly the same 
false premise as that of a centrally-planned econ- 
omy: i.e., that an organized group of political ac- 
tivists engaged in a planned group effort can build 
freedom more rapidly or better than the individual 
efforts of independently acting people adhering to 
the principles of free-market economics as out- 
lined in the works of such giants as Adam Smith 
and Ludwig von Mises. The central theme in their 
economic philosophy is that the "invisible hand" 
of the marketplace — the individual efforts of in- 
dependently acting people — creates progress and 
plenty; that any attempt to "organize" and 
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"centrally-plan" economic activity subverts prog- 
ress and eventually leads to tyranny. 

If all the energies now being expended on po- 
litical action by freedom advocates around the 
world were focused instead on finding individual 
solutions, on allowing the "invisible hand" free 
reign, we would marvel at the ideas and mecha- 
nisms that would be bound to evolve. 

In this delightful, entertaining and amusing 
book, Sy Leon leads you through the absurdities 
of the political system. Reading it should make 
even the most ardent political activist see that the 
Emporer really isn't wearing any clothes. And 
along the way, he will show you that you do have 
alternatives when you are handed a ballot, the first 
of which is to simply say, "None of The Above." 
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Chapter 1 

"The Vanishing Voter: A Look at 
Non-Voting as a Purposive Act 19 

by V. Lance Tarrance* 

It has been observed that non-voting (and po- 
litical alienation from government) is a very wide- 
spread phenomenon today in the American politi- 
cal culture. There are those today who consider 
this a serious malfunction of our political system 
— the argument that if men are to control their 
destinies they must not only be politically con- 
scious but must also take a hand via the franchise 
in determining public policy. On the other hand, 
there are some political theorists who have found 
"a certain amount" of non-voting and apathy a fa- 
vorable sign — the argument that this level of 
non-voting signified a society fundamentally con- 
tented and basically stable. Why has concern 
about non-voting so escalated the traditional de- 


Excerpt from a Study by the Institute of Politics, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy School of Management, Harvard University. V. Lance 
Tarrance is former Director of Research for Republican National 
Committee, and former official of U.S. Census Bureau. 
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bate, formerly somewhat rarified, into a political 
practitioner's debate? 

The answer is that non-voting is now viewed as 
a political force which has the potential to alter 
the entire political system, or at least cause sig- 
nificant modifications in it. 

As the degree of both perceived importance of 
voting (sense of citizen duty) and campaign inter- 
est has increased, voting participation has de- 
clined. However, it can be assumed that the psy- 
chological model did not anticipate the relatively 
large ticket-splitting phenomenon in recent dec- 
ades, and the parallel diminution of partisan in- 
tensity. It would seem that one must reject the al- 
most axiomatic notion of the past that the rate of 
turnout increases with political involvement and 
information consumption. 

Most studies of the importance of legal factors 
in voter turnout have dealt with registration re- 
quirements, literacy tests, absentee ballots and the 
like. The classic work here is by the President's 
Commission on Registration and Voting (1963) 
which concluded that the major reason for non- 
voting was restrictive legislation. The Commis- 
sion's report, based upon the conventional politi- 
cal wisdom of the day, assumed that restrictive 
legal and administrative procedures "which dis- 
franchised millions" could be alleviated by a series 
of legislative and/or judicial steps, a sort of af- 
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firmative action plan, and that, ipso facto, would 
lead to increased turnout. However, decades later, 
after almost every serious legal prescription has 
been met, non-voting has increased. We can draw 
the conclusion that the Commission may have been 
correct in its humanitarian intentions, but incor- 
rect in its original research hypotheses. 

Previous studies that emphasized the impor- 
tance of interparty competition and electoral com- 
petitiveness for voter turnout are largely irrele- 
vant today. This is largely due to their reliance on 
the Rational Economic Man Theory. 

The classic statement of the Rational Economic 
Man Theory is Anthony Downs' The Economic 
Theory of Democracy (1957). Downs argues that 
an individual's "long-range participation value" 
(utility) is a rational basis upon which to vote. 

It may be that non-voters are indeed acting 
"rationally" and that there is no longer a percep- 
tion of a long-range benefit to voting. For many 
individuals, the cost of obtaining information to 
make political decisions may be too high (or in- 
flationary) and the benefits too low (or the money 
supply too tight). Moreover, as the political- 
economic arena has become so crowded and con- 
fused, it may be that a "long-range participation 
value" of .00000000001 is not enough to make 
one feel efficacious today. Downs concludes that 
abstention from voting is rational only if a citizen 
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believes either a) that any policy change in gov- 
ernment will have no net effect on his utility in- 
come, or b) that policy changes may affect his in- 
come but there is nothing he feels he can do about 
it. 

One of the least circulated but most relevant 
studies is one conducted by Morris Rosenberg 
("Some Determinants of Political Apathy," Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1955). Rosenberg found that 
one factor contributing to political apathy was the 
feeling that activity is futile — the individual feels 
that even if he were active, the desired political 
results would probably not come to pass. Thus, 
there is no point in doing anything. 

Furthermore, as the size of the group increases 
(e.g., 185 million eligible voters in the United 
States in 1992), each individual alone makes less 
of a difference to the totality, and his vote would 
have little effect on the outcome of the election. 
And, parallel to this, an individual today senses an 
"unmanageability" of the political forces — "the 
government" ignores the will of the people and 
makes its own decisions almost completely unin- 
fluenced by the people. 

Other determinants were identified as the pe- 
riodicity of American elections which is not reso- 
nant with human reactions and emotions, the 
feeling of a discontinuous sense of control over 
the political process, and a gap between the ideal 
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and the real (e.g., honesty in government). Rosen- 
berg concludes by saying that the "mass nature of 
the society, characterized by wide disparities of 
power, promotes the sense of personal insignifi- 
cance; the centralization of government fosters a 
sense of remoteness from the key decision-making 
processes (some people do not participate actively 
because of the incertitude of their political con- 
victions; to them politics may be confused, com- 
plicated and contradictory, and political communi- 
cations may be rejected as propaganda)." 

Non-voting, when expressed as the "party of 
the non-voter," has always "won" American 
elections in this half century (see Tables 1 and 
2). There has been an increase of 21 million new 
non-participants in the two decades ending 1992. 
Additionally, the election cycle just completed 
(1992) indicates an average non-voter population 
of 83 million citizens. * 

The upshot of all these new non-voting statis- 
tics seems to presage more non-voting,* More 
non-voting most likely will cause more electoral 
instability as the political arena is left dispropor- 
tionately to the partisans with their above-average 
ideological motivations and polarization of policy 
preferences. More partisan cleavages generally 


* Emphasis added. 
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produce more diametrically opposed party nomi- 
nees which in turn tends to create more political 
upheavals in the system. These "shock waves" 
could possibly intersect with the new fault lines of 
economic frustration and lack of confidence in 
political institutions to make future election years 
detonators for further political realignment. Vot- 
ing participation would, of course, have to in- 
crease massively for realignment to actually take 
place. But the fact that large-scale non-voting is a 
precondition for realignment is of critical impor- 
tance to practitioners in future elections. 

Non-voting must be certified as a precondition 
to a larger, perhaps inevitable, change in the 
political system itself.* 


* Emphasis added. 
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Chapter 2 

None of the Above Is Acceptable 

"He is free who knows how to keep in his own hands 
the power to decide, at each step, the course to his life, 
and who lives in a society which does not block the ex- 
ercise of that power. " 

— Salvador de Madriaga 

When is a choice not a choice? When you can- 
not say "No." 

If a thief approaches you on a dark street and 
says, "Your money or your life," you have alter- 
natives open to you. You can forfeit either your 
money or your life. But no one is foolish enough 
to say this represents a real choice. The thief is 
forcing his idea of choice on you. No matter what 
you choose, you lose. Unless you can say to the 
thief, "I don't wish to give you my money or my 
life" — unless you can choose not to deal with the 
thief at all — you don't have a legitimate choice. 

This is pretty obvious — or at least it should 
be. But the mechanism of common sense often 
breaks down when we move into the labyrinth of 
politics, where all passages lead to the same 
place: the defrauding of the voter. 
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For instance, it is commonly said that the vir- 
tue of democracy lies in its providing the voters 
with a choice as to who represents them in gov- 
ernment. But when you go to the ballot box to 
make your choice, what do you see? You see a 
list of candidates from which you are supposed to 
select your favorite. But what if you don't have a 
favorite? What if you don't want any of the can- 
didates to represent you? Can you say "No" to all 
of the candidates? With the present ballot, that is 
impossible. But then you don't have a real choice. 
Where the difference between candidates is less 
than the difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, your supposed choice is as signifi- 
cant as the choice between arsenic and rat poison. 

Until a voter can express his disapproval and 
rejection of all candidates by saying "No" to all of 
them, the voting apparatus is merely an illusion of 
a free choice system. Free people have a right to 
say "No." 

To vote at all in the present unrepresentative 
system does more harm than good. Victorious 
candidates invariably claim a mandate of the peo- 
ple when no such mandate exists. If a winner re- 
ceives 70 percent of the vote he will claim a 
smashing victory over his opponent, and he will 
claim this shows his enormous support among the 
populace. Yet only a fraction of the people may 
have voted in the first place, which means that the 
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winning candidate's percentage represents only a 
small fraction of the total population. If, for ex- 
ample, over 30 percent of the people vote in an 
election, the winner's "overwhelming" 70 percent 
represents only 21 percent of the total populace. 
So much for his "mandate." 

People who have a sincere wish to participate 
in the voting process seek an opportunity for free 
and open expression. If the option, "None of the 
Above is acceptable," were made available on the 
ballot, it would not interfere with someone actu- 
ally being elected to office. Under our present 
plurality system, it is not necessary to gain a fixed 
number of votes to win; a candidate wins by get- 
ting more votes than his opponent(s). Thus it is 
conceivable (in an extreme situation) that 90 per- 
cent of the voters might vote "No," and of the re- 
maining 10 percent, 6 percent vote for candidate 
"A" and 4 percent for candidate "B." Candidate 
"A" would then be elected to office. 

But consider the powerful effect on the new 
office holder who must face the publicized fact 
that 94 percent of those who voted said, in effect, 
"We don't want you and we don't approve of your 
policies." The result would be that the newly 
elected official would spend less time crowing 
about his popularity and more time trying to find 
out what the people want. Massive public disap- 
proval is probably the ultimate weapon available 
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to us in our defense against oppressive and offen- 
sive political power seekers. 

Additionally, the ballot amendment would be 
more effective than the write-in method because 
the "No" voters would be counted and visible (as 
write-ins are not) and would be part of the publi- 
cized election returns. 

At present, a vast number of people find they 
can only vote for the least distasteful candidate. 
This negative vote is the conscious choice of the 
lesser of two evils. The consequence of making an 
evil choice is that we wind up with evil. Mean- 
while, those who refuse to vote for the lesser evil, 
those who abstain from voting altogether, find 
themselves disenfranchised. In this alleged democ- 
racy, the disenfranchised majority finds itself 
without a voice. This is the real silent majority. 

The winning candidate, of course, invariably 
alludes to this silent majority as approving of him, 
but his claim would be impossible if the silent 
majority had the opportunity to remain silent no 
longer, and to voice their opposition at the polls 
by voting "No." Faced with a preponderance of 
votes against him, the politician, stripped of his 
illusory mandate, would be forced to assume more 
personal responsibility for his actions and to ac- 
count for his actions to his constituents. 

Why would anyone oppose the "None of the 
Above is Acceptable" option? — except the poli- 
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ticians who are afraid of what the silent majority 
will say, given the opportunity. Which brings us to 
a major issue. Are the silent majority silent be- 
cause they have nothing to say, or because they 
have no means to express their dissatisfaction? 
Ungag the silent majority, let them express their 
own opinions instead of having the "choices" of 
political parties shoved down their throats, let 
them say "No" to all of the candidates and this 
question will be settled once and for all. 

We must never lose sight of the basic issue 
here. Choice is subjective; it occurs in the mind of 
the individual. When a political gang meets in a 
back room and draws up a list of candidates, that 
list represents the gang's choice, not ours. The 
"choice" given by the politicians to the voters is a 
farce; it is a variation of "Heads I win, tails you 
lose." Unless we can voice our own opinions at 
the ballot box instead of being chained by a poli- 
tician's idea of what a choice is, we are political 
dupes, not free individuals. 

But might not the "None of the Above" option 
harm the two-party system in America? Perhaps, 
but the right to vote exists to give the people a 
choice, not to protect the two-party system. Free 
choice is the basic issue here, not the self-serving 
concerns of two power-laden political parties. The 
"None of the Above" option is not only consistent 
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with the right to vote — it is an indispensable part 
of it. 

But isn't the "None of the Above" option a 
negative idea, destructive to America? Far from 
it. If politicians are really as concerned as they 
say they are with representing people, how can 
they do this if they don't know what the people 
think? The "None of the Above" option simply 
opens the lines of communication; it permits citi- 
zens to express dissatisfaction with their pur- 
ported representatives — and who can honestly 
oppose this, unless politicians don't give a damn 
about what the people think? Politicians can't 
have it both ways: If they really care about their 
constituents, they must favor every opportunity to 
facilitate better communication. This is the central 
purpose of the "None of the Above" option. If, on 
the other hand, politicians couldn't care less about 
their constituents, then they won't champion the 
"None of the Above" option. But then let's have 
no more of their deceitful and idiotic rhetoric 
about being dedicated "public servants." 

But in the final analysis, it may be asked, will 
the "None of the Above" option do any good? 
Won't politicians ignore it after they are in office, 
as they seem to ignore everything else? Yes, this 
is a real possibility. We can try to control politi- 
cians but we can't change their nature. At the very 
least, however, we would know what is being ig- 
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nored. It would be unmistakably obvious to eve- 
ryone that the elected official lacks moral scru- 
ples. Few people would take him seriously after 
that point, and his chances for re-election would 
be severely damaged. 

A choice between the politicians is not a 
choice — it is a surrender. Until there is a legiti- 
mate choice, there should be no vote. Until such 
time as the political process is truly repre- 
sentative, until such time as the ballots are 
amended to include the option, "None of the 
Above is Acceptable/' there should be a massive 
voters' boycott. This applies to all primary, 
county, state and national elections. 

So let's insist on our right of free speech in the 
electoral process; let's insist on the right to vote 
"No" in every election. The politicians may not 
like what we have to say, but so what? We are 
not here to please them — they are supposed to 
please us. Ungag the voters, and the politicians 
will see just how "pleased" we are. 
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Chapter 3 

The Lesser of Two Evils 

If you were to ask the average person on the 
street, "What is the first thing that comes to your 
mind when I say 'the lesser of two evils'?" he 
would probably answer, "Politics!" After decades 
of watching the sideshow of political campaigning, 
millions of Americans no longer believe the poli- 
ticians when they dust off their promises and flash 
their toothy grins for the election year charades. 
In voting booths all over the country, people are 
sighing in resignation and voting for a candidate 
who is the lesser of two (or three or four) evils. 
Understandably, the voter feels frustrated. He 
wants to have a say in who governs him, but the 
only choices available are the handpicked hench- 
men of the political parties. 

Politicians are aware of the widespread voter 
disenchantment; they are aware of the small turn- 
outs at the polls and they do not like it. For poli- 
ticians need participation — they need to create 
the illusion of majority support so they can con- 
tinue the myth of being the "people's choice." It 
is not surprising, then, that the politicians band 
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together and urge everyone to vote, even if it 
means voting for someone you don't really want. 
We are encouraged to believe that we are violat- 
ing a sacred duty if we do not vote. We are en- 
couraged, in effect, to choose the lesser of two 
evils. 

What does it mean to say "the lesser of two 
evils"? Basically, it means that you are faced with 
an alternative where no matter how you choose, 
you end up with something that is, by your own 
standards, evil. For a choice to be the lesser of 
two evils, you must personally evaluate both al- 
ternatives as evil, but choose one of them anyway. 

Choosing the lesser of two evils may, in ex- 
tremely unusual circumstances, be necessary. If 
you are stranded in the wilderness with your two 
pet dogs, you may have to decide to eat one of the 
dogs in order to remain alive. To select either 
would obviously be a repulsive choice, although it 
might be your only chance of staying alive. But if 
there were a third option, such as hunting down a 
wild rabbit, you would obviously choose this 
without question. To select the lesser of two evils 
when there is a third option available to you that 
is not evil, is a destructive and self-defeating 
course of action. 

Unfortunately, many people take precisely this 
destructive course of action when it comes to 
voting. A person may judge, by his personal stan- 
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dards, both candidates for political office to be 
evil, and he may resign himself to voting for the 
lesser of two evils. But the lesser of two evils in 
this case is still evil, by the voter's own stan- 
dards. If a voter endorses an evil candidate, he 
gives him his sanction and support; he encourages 
the politician, as his representative, to promote 
evil in his name. As more and more people come 
to realize this, and as more and more people ref- 
use to be intimidated into sanctioning a politician 
they dislike and disapprove of, a greater number 
of people are boycotting the voting process out of 
frustration and disgust. This trend is likely to 
continue until we are provided with a true option 
at the polls — until we can vote "None of the 
Above is Acceptable." 

Until a legitimate choice is offered at the polls, 
until we can express our disapproval of all the 
candidates running for office, to vote in an elec- 
tion where you disapprove of all the candidates 
can have no other consequence than to foster and 
promote actions of which you disapprove. We are 
not in an emergency situation; we are not forced 
to vote for one candidate or another. There is 
another choice available to us at present, and that 
is not to vote at all. Under the current system, 
this is the only reasonable alternative when you 
disapprove of political candidates. Non-voting as 
a conscious, deliberate choice is the only rational 
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and constructive way in which we can exercise our 
freedom of choice, as long as the ballot does not 
provide true freedom of choice. This, then, is the 
alternative to voting for the lesser of two evils: 
not to vote at all. 

Voting is meant to be a positive, not a negative 
process. It is supposed to be a way for the citi- 
zens of this country to have a say in their govern- 
ment. But the politicians have subverted the pur- 
pose of the voting process. By giving only the il- 
lusion of a real choice at the polls, they have 
forced those who want to vote to select the least 
among evils. 

Another disturbing aspect of this is that peo- 
ple's expectations have been lowered to the point 
where they no longer expect to find men and 
women of stature on the ballot. We are no longer 
surprised to find that a candidate is more charla- 
tan than sage. Our expectations have been beaten 
down after years of scandal and disappointment. It 
is not surprising to see the politicians' stature 
shrinking in direct proportion to our lowered ex- 
pectations. And these things combine into a pre- 
scription ensuring that elections will produce 
more and more evil. 

Elections, however, were not intended to en- 
courage evil, and they need not continue to do so. 
But if we are going to vote, we must have a 
genuine choice. Then, and only then, can we begin 
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to purge some of the evil from the electoral proc- 
ess. A good place to start, as we have said earlier 
in this chapter, is to insist that "None of the 
Above" be placed on all ballots. Then those who 
disapprove of all the candidates can still partici- 
pate in the electoral process without having to 
choose among degrees of evil. 

In addition, the "None of the Above" option 
will permit us to express disapproval of dishonest 
politicians. This might promote better behavior 
and eventually lead to a better quality of candi- 
dates. And, most important, the "None of the 
Above" option will permit voting to reflect what 
the general public really wants (or, in most cases, 
doesn't want) instead of indicating, as it now 
does, only the desires of a small percentage of 
voters who are permitted to choose among candi- 
dates groomed by a massive, impersonal and unre- 
sponsive political machine. 
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Chapter 4 

politicalese — The Language of 
Deceit 

"Do we not continually hear them quote Blackstone 's 
assertion that 'no subject of England can be constrained 
to pay any aids or taxes even for the defense of the realm 
or the support of government, but such as are imposed by 
his own consent, or that of his representative in parlia- 
ment'? And what does this mean? It means, say they, that 
every man should have a vote. True, but it means much 
more. If there is any sense in words it is a distinct enun- 
ciation of the very right now contended for. In affirming 
that a man may not be taxed unless he has directly or 
indirectly given his consent, it affirms that he may refuse 
to be so taxed; and to refuse to be taxed is to cut all 
connection with the state. Perhaps it will be said that 
this consent is not a specific, but a general one, and that 
the citizen is understood to have assented to everything 
his representative may do when he voted for him. But 
suppose he did not vote for him, and on the contrary did 
oil in his power to get elected someone holding opposite 
views — what then? The reply will probably be that, by 
taking part in such an election, he tacitly agreed to 
abide by the decision of the majority. And how if he did 
not vote at all? Why then he cannot justly complain of 
°ny tax, seeing that he made no protest against its im- 
position. So, curiously enough, it seems that he gave his 
consent in whatever way he acted — whether he said yes, 
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whether he said no, or whether he remained neuter/ A 
rather awkward doctrine, this. Here stands an unfortu- 
nate citizen who is asked if he will pay money for a cer- 
tain proffered advantage; and whether he employs the 
only means of expressing his refusal or does not employ 
it, we are told that he practically agrees, if only the 
number of others who agree is greater than the number of 
those who dissent. And thus we are introduced to the 
novel principle that A 's consent to a thing is not deter- 
mined by what A says, but by what B may happen to say/" 

— Herbert Spencer 
Social Statics 
1878, Chapter 19 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the human 
race was the invention of language. As a result of 
man's desire to communicate and cooperate with 
his fellow humans, there have evolved thousands 
of different languages and dialects. These two 
goals — communication and cooperation — usu- 
ally go hand in hand. But language is used to 
communicate accurately only if one desires willing 
cooperation. Unfortunately, some people would 
rather manipulate and control others than acquire 
their voluntary cooperation. They will employ lan- 
guage for the purpose of deceit, and use words to 
obscure and distort, not to explain and clarify. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that those who engage 
in deceit and dishonesty as a way of life — politi- 
cians — have invented a language of their own to 
serve their goals. I call this language 
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"politicalese" — the language of politics, the lan- 
guage of deceit. 

It is obvious, from what has been said previ- 
ously, that politicians are not interested in coop- 
erating with people. Politicians prefer to impose 
their life styles on others; they seek to control and 
manipulate. Quite naturally, therefore, politicians 
will adopt a language tailored for deceit. 

A good illustration of Politicalese is found in 
the movie "Robin Hood." In the opening scene, 
Robin Hood crashes a banquet given by the evil 
Sheriff of Nottingham for the politicians and bu- 
reaucrats of that day. Robin Hood, in the best 
tradition of swashbucklers, denounces the lot as a 
band of looters and thieves. "You speak treason!" 
shouts one of the crowd, to which Robin Hood 
replies with a magnificent line, "Yes, fluently." 

Robin Hood was accused with one of the fa- 
vorite words in the arsenal of Politicalese — 
"treason." What did his treason consist of? It 
consisted of calling something what it is. Taxa- 
tion, as Robin Hood saw, was really theft, and this 
made the politicians who imposed and collected 
taxes, thieves. 

Such clear-headed thinking was dangerous to 
politicians then, and it is dangerous to them now. 
Politicians have a vested interest in vague, sloppy 
language; they use it themselves and they encour- 
age its use by others. In this way they hope to 
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cloak their criminal activities in the mystique of 
law and governmental legitimacy. 

What are some of the terms of Politicalese? 
"Apathy," a term discussed elsewhere in this book 
at length, is among the favorites. Non-voters are 
said to be apathetic, when in fact they are simply 
fed up with the illusion of choice at the ballot 
box, where no choice exists. But to state the truth 
in plain language, to say honestly that many peo- 
ple do not vote because they don't like the alter- 
natives presented, is too dangerous for the politi- 
cians, so they condemn non-voters as "apathetic." 

The "public good" and the "public welfare" — 
these and similar phrases are among the most 
common of Politicalese jargon. Has there ever 
been a politician who has not claimed that his ac- 
tions, regardless of how self-serving, were really 
for the "public good"? Such phrases have no real 
meaning; or, to put it another way, they can mean 
anything you want them to. Their function is to 
justify and whitewash even the most nefarious 
political deeds. 

"Mandate of the people" — this bit of Politi- 
calese means that one politician got more votes 
than another. The total number of votes he re- 
ceived may actually have represented less than 
five percent of those eligible to vote — but no 
matter. He claims a "mandate of the people" 
nonetheless. He represents, by his own decree, the 
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entire population. His enemies and opponents, 
comprising a large segment of the public, are now 
transformed into his "constituency." Such is the 
magical translating power of Politicalese. 

The "draft" — this, of course is an age-old fa- 
vorite. To "draft" someone is to force them into 
military life against their will. It is involuntary 
servitude; in other words, kidnapping and slavery. 

"Public duty" and "the national interest" — 
these are Politicalese terms to justify other Politi- 
calese terms, such as the draft and taxation. 
"National security" is a similar phrase, commonly 
used to obfuscate intrusions and violations of our 
homes and our privacy, such as wiretapping and 
burglary. 

"Conspiracy" — that means to talk with others 
about defending yourself against politicians. 

"Assassination" — that means to kill a politi- 
cian. If you kill an ordinary person, even a very 
important person, it is murder. But to kill a poli- 
tician presumably is worse, so it requires a spe- 
cial, odious term. "War" is what we have when 
politicians and generals decide to kill others on a 
massive scale. In war, of course, it is all right to 
kill. The politicians have voted on it and given it 
their approval, so morality is suspended tempo- 
rarily. Even the basic standards of human decency 
are forced into suspended animation through the 
verbal legerdemain of Politicalese. 
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"Domestic policy" — that is Politicalese for a 
politician meddling in the affairs of his won coun- 
trymen. "Foreign policy" is when a politician 
meddles in the affairs of another country. 

"Public service" — is any business which has 
been granted a monopoly by the government, and 
which is therefore expensive and inefficient. Such 
an organization doesn't render good service or 
satisfactory service, as regular businesses must do 
in order to survive. The post office, for instance, 
is said to render a "public service." In other 
words, it is wasteful and a drain on the taxpayers, 
but the politician wants to keep it immune from 
competition nonetheless. Why? So he can render 
a personal service to his political friends by giving 
them juicy appointments running these "public 
services." By padding the public payroll with his 
friends, the politician has created more "public 
servants" — and we, of course, are expected to be 
enthusiastically grateful. 

"Eminent domain" — that is when your prop- 
erty is stolen by politicians for the "public good." 
And who decides what constitutes the "public 
good?" The politicians, naturally. 

"Legal tender" — that is what the government 
calls its paper certificates. How do we know the 
certificates are good? We have the politicians' 
word on it! Now doesn't that make you feel se- 
cure? "Counterfeiter" — that is the label given to 
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one who competes with government in the crank- 
ing out of worthless scraps of paper. Since the 
government presumably hires better artists, it is 
often able to distinguish "legal tender" from 
"counterfeit money." This superior artwork, 
along with the mystical blessing given to "legal 
tender" by the politicians, is the only thing that 
distinguishes it from "counterfeit money." 

This is only a sampling of Politicalese; you can 
undoubtedly think of many more examples. What 
can we do about it? Not much — the politicians 
will continue to use it whether we like it or not. 
But at least we can learn the art of translating 
Politicalese into honest language. In fact, we 
might even insist that all politicians travel with a 
translator during election campaigns. The politi- 
cian could deliver a line of his speech and pause 
while the translator makes it intelligible. Or, if 
this is too inconvenient, perhaps the listeners 
could be provided with earphones through which a 
translator speaks at the same time as the politi- 
cian. Whatever method is adopted, however, it is 
bound to be an improvement. 
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Chapter 5 

"The Good Of Society" 

"It is for the good of society" — how many 
times have we heard this phrase as a political 
justification for curtailing our freedom and taking 
our money? If a politician said he was going to 
take our money to feed his brother-in-law or to 
buy himself a new yacht, we would protest. But all 
a politician has to do is preface his remarks with 
"for the good of society," and somehow even the 
most untenable schemes become plausible. But 
what is "society"? Does it make sense to justify 
anything in the name of "society"? 

A society is a group of individuals viewed col- 
lectively, or abstractly. Without individuals there 
is no society, and society is nothing over and 
above these individuals. A society is not a distinct 
entity like a human being, and to speak of the 
good of society is to speak metaphorically. What 
we really mean is that something is good for the 
individuals within that society. If freedom of 
choice is good for individuals, then it is good for 
society. All it means to say that something is good 
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or bad for society is that something is good or bad 
for individuals. 

When looking at social issues, a guiding prin- 
ciple to keep in mind is that if an action is not 
proper for an individual, then it is not proper for 
that action to be taken in the name of society. If 
it is not proper for you to tell your neighbor how 
to run his life, then it is not proper for "society" 
to do this either. Politically, "the good of society" 
is used as a cover-up for taking actions that the 
public would not tolerate under other circum- 
stances. Politicians want us to believe that, when 
considering "the good of society," ordinary stan- 
dards of behavior and evaluation don't apply. But 
"society" is just a way of describing a group of 
individuals, and the "the good of society" is a 
metaphor, not a reality. 

It is always the individual who feels the effect 
of political action. When a politician talks about 
certain measures benefiting society, all he is say- 
ing is that his measures will benefit certain peo- 
ple. But whenever there is a beneficiary of politi- 
cal action, there is also a victim who is left to 
pick up the tab. When we see that political action 
for the good of society consists of taking from 
some people for the benefit of others, the altruis- 
tic language of politicians seems much less im- 
pressive. 
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But isn't it true that there are problems of so- 
ciety that must be dealt with by politicians? No. 
Social problems are nothing more than individual 
problems magnified a million times; and when ex- 
aggerated to this degree it appears that we need 
an army of politicians and bureaucrats to deal with 
them. In fact, however, even these problems are 
best dealt with on an individual basis. Imagine, for 
instance, what would happen if the mayor of New 
York City decided that selecting what to eat for 
breakfast every day was a "social problem" and 
that it was the duty of government to solve it. 
Think of the size of the agency required to over- 
see the selection of food for millions of New 
Yorkers every morning, and think of the tremen- 
dous expense and waste involved. In addition, 
there would be many dissatisfied people who ei- 
ther would not get what they wanted or would not 
get any breakfast at all. 

In the present situation, by leaving what is an 
individual problem to individual choice, millions 
of New Yorkers decide what to eat for breakfast, 
and how to provide and obtain it, perfectly well 
without the unwanted intervention of politicians. 
All problems, in the final analysis, are like this. 
Society has no problems, only individuals do. To 
arbitrarily multiply individual problems, and then 
lump those problems together as a "social issue," 
is to open the door for disaster. It makes issues 
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seem so overwhelming and complicated that the 
politician is taken seriously each time he calls for 
more bureaucratic meddling. 

Remember that whether or not something is a 
problem for you depends on your subjective esti- 
mation. Selecting what to eat for breakfast is not 
a problem for you if you choose not to eat break- 
fast. The fact that there is not a park in a given 
area of the city is not a problem for you, if you do 
not regard it as a problem. Thus, whenever a 
politician defines something as a problem facing 
society, thereby implying that it is a problem for 
you as an individual, he is abrogating your right to 
pass your own judgment, and to decide for your- 
self what is or is not a "problem." 

The continued employment of politicians de- 
pends on their creating more fictitious problems 
to solve, so it is not surprising that they are con- 
stantly pulling new social problems out of the 
closet. Upon examining these social problems, we 
find that someone somewhere is dissatisfied about 
something and they want the government to do 
something about it. Well, what person does not 
have unresolved problems? This means that every 
personal problem is potentially a social issue for 
the politician, which gives him an inexhaustible 
supply of issues to blow out of proportion in an 
effort to keep himself busy. 
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Whenever we are told that society is con- 
fronted with immense difficulties, we should listen 
carefully and dig beneath the surface. We should 
see if the social problem is actually a number of 
individual problems magnified to a ridiculous de- 
gree. And we should see if we really need this or 
that new bureaucratic agency to "solve" the prob- 
lem — an agency that will probably grow to a 
monstrous size. 

Freedom of choice is the area most commonly 
attacked under the banner of "the good of soci- 
ety." Almost every new political proposal limits 
our freedom of choice in one way or another. We 
are told that some of our freedom must be sacri- 
ficed for the good of society. But if freedom of 
choice is good for the individual, which it is, then 
it must be good for society; for as we have seen, 
these two things cannot be separated. Likewise, if 
restricting freedom is harmful to the individual, 
which it is, then it must be bad for society. There 
is no way out of this conclusion. Nothing can be 
good for society if it is not good for the individ- 
ual. 

In this age of specialization, politicians would 
have us believe that there are specialists in social 
problems and that we should turn to them for ex- 
pert guidance. But when we realize that social 
problems break down into problems of individuals, 
and when we realize that no one knows better than 
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you how to deal with your own life, we see clearly 
that the politician's alleged expertise is a farce. 
He may try to dazzle you with impressive commit- 
tee investigations, culminating in reams of useless 
statistics and "expert" testimony. But in the final 
analysis, you must live your life, and you must be 
in a position to make the important decisions that 
affect your life. You do not require reams of sta- 
tistics and a panel of authorities to tell you how 
to live. 

So the next time more of your freedom is sto- 
len and you are told it is for the good of society, 
take a closer look at what "society" represents. 
You will find that whatever the politician means 
by "society," he does not mean you. 
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Chapter 6 

Where The Individual Vote Really 
Counts 

It is fashionable these days to criticize gov- 
ernmental agencies and regulations. Even those 
who believe in the ability of government to solve 
our problems take swipes at the incredible bureau- 
cratic waste and mismanagement that occurs 
whenever a government "business" or regulatory 
agency decides to set up shop. Some politicians 
go so far as to support a "sunset" provision 
whereby agencies would have to justify their exis- 
tence, say, every four years, or pass into oblivion. 

Politicians, here and elsewhere, are taking a 
stand which they believe to be popular with the 
voters. We have become increasingly aware that 
business regulations, such as we find in various 
industries, which are supposed to "protect" the 
consumer from sundry evils, actually serve only to 
protect established firms from competing with 
other, more efficient or less costly businesses. 
Thus the consumer ends up paying more, not only 
for the service in question, but also for the sup- 
port of the regulatory agencies themselves. 
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The same is true of government "services" in 
general. Anyone who has stood in line for what 
seems an eternity at a Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles or a post office, knows just how efficient 
these services are. And anyone who has tangled 
with an irate bureaucratic clerk, who need not 
worry about competition, knows just how courte- 
ous they can be. 

With these everyday annoyances common to 
everyone, politicians invariably strike a responsive 
chord whenever they promise, as part of their 
campaign platforms, to minimize bureaucratic 
waste and inefficiency. The politicians, we are 
told, will clean up the bureaucracy if only we will 
vote for them. It is through the power of the vote, 
then, that we are supposed to express our wishes 
in regard to government agencies and services. 

This is basically a sound idea. We should be 
able to make our desires known through a vote. 
But what the politicians fail to recognize is that 
we don't need them in order to do this. On the 
contrary, we cast dozens of votes every day with- 
out so much as one politician crossing our path. 
And this non-political voting system is so direct 
and efficient that the political method of voting is 
pale by comparison. 

This remarkable voting system is economic, 
and the ballot is the dollar. Each time we buy 
something, we cast a vote in support of the com- 
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pany providing that product or service, thereby 
enabling it to stay in business. If we do not like a 
product, we do not buy it, thus casting a "no" 
vote. If we do like the product, we buy it, thus 
casting a "yes" vote. And if we don't like any 
brand of a particular item, we don't have to buy 
anything, thereby abstaining from the vote alto- 
gether. 

With the economic vote there is no need for 
"sunset" provisions. A business operating on the 
principles of a voluntary market will succeed only 
as long as its customers remain satisfied. A shoe 
manufacturer need not prove its usefulness to a 
band of politicians. Its usefulness is reinforced 
every day, as consumers continue to buy its prod- 
uct. If and when consumers withhold their eco- 
nomic vote, the business will quickly disappear. 

If those who support and advocate the political 
system of voting are as enamored as they claim to 
be about the sanctity of the vote, and if they want 
voting to express the will of the people, then 
consistency demands that they champion the eco- 
nomic vote above the political vote. They should 
institute steps to accelerate moving governmental 
services and agencies to the private sector, where 
consumers can voice their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction directly by either supporting or not sup- 
porting those agencies. This, of course, would be 
a dangerous political move because politicians are 
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well aware that the vast majority of government 
activities could not sustain themselves in a volun- 
tary market. Indeed, this is especially true of the 
"services" provided by politicians themselves. If 
subjected to an economic vote, whereby we had a 
choice of whether to hire a politician or not, poli- 
ticians would quickly find themselves in the un- 
employment line. 

But, it may be asked, isn't this just crass ma- 
terialism? Why should everything be reduced to 
the crude level of dollars and cents? It is, after 
all, quite possible that many government services 
are worthwhile even if they could not survive in 
the private sector. 

In response to this, we should note that the 
economic vote is not just a matter of dollars and 
cents, any more than the political vote is just a 
matter of pulling a lever in a voting booth. True, 
we cast our economic votes through dollars and 
cents, just as we cast our political votes by pulling 
levers, but that money is simply the means by 
which we make our desires known. The economic 
vote is important because it represents free 
choice. Each time we make a purchase, by casting 
an economic vote, we express a preference and 
make our desires known. This is the means by 
which we control our own destiny and determine 
the course of our lives. And, in the final analysis, 
isn't this what self-rule is supposed to be about? 
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There is an argument in favor of political vot- 
ing to the effect that although voting for politi- 
cians to represent us and make our decisions is 
not desirable, voting on the issues themselves — 
in the form of propositions — is a direct way of 
expressing our choices. It eliminates the political 
"middlemen" and lets the individual voter choose, 
for instance, whether or not tax revenue should be 
used for education, whether or not the use of nu- 
clear energy should be forbidden, and so on. It's a 
good argument, too, as far as it goes. It just 
doesn't go far enough. Again, when we vote on 
the various propositions, we decide the issues not 
just for ourselves but for others. If the majority of 
voters are opposed to something, they are making 
a choice for the rest, who favor it. It is only in the 
economic marketplace that the individual vote 
really counts. 

Most of us are aware of the pitfalls of commit- 
tee action. The larger the committee, the more 
confusing and unsatisfactory the results of its de- 
cisions. And the largest, most inefficient commit- 
tee of all is the voting public. History shows that 
most progress has occurred in spite of public 
opinion, not because of it. 

If the introduction of electricity, supermarkets, 
airplanes, and an endless list of inventions that 
improved the quality of life, had been put to a 
vote, we'd be without them today. Only because 
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an individual got an idea and was free to risk his 
own time and money to implement it, has a wider 
range of choices been made available to the pub- 
lic. And when the public, on an individual basis, 
rejected the product offered by an individual, only 
he had to bear the cost involved. 

If the decision to produce Volkswagens and 
Rolls Royces had been put to a vote, most people 
would have rejected them: The former would have 
been too ugly and too cheap for other cars to 
compete with it; the latter too unnecessarily luxu- 
rious. But it wasn't up to the public en masse, 
only as individuals — and as individuals the public 
"voted" in their favor. The consequence of this 
individual, economic vote is a wider range of 
choice, an increased number of jobs and a greater 
wealth circulating in the economy. If the public 
had cast its economic votes against them (as it did 
with the Edsel), they would have been removed 
from the market and only the individual business- 
men promoting them would have suffered. 

Why is the economic vote superior to the po- 
litical vote? First, we are able to buy a finished 
product; we are not voting merely for a promise 
to do something, which is all we ever get from 
politicians. When we buy a service, we have a 
contractual guarantee that the service will be 
performed satisfactorily, which is something no 
Politician dares to do. 
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Second, we have true choice with our eco- 
nomic vote. We can abstain from voting altogether 
by refusing to buy any brand of a particular item. 
No product or service can be forced upon us. If 
we dislike or disagree with what is being offered, 
we are not forced to pay for it or use it. This, 
unfortunately, is the opposite of what occurs in 
politics. 

Third, we vote only for ourselves, not for 
other people. Through the economic vote we ex- 
press our personal preferences, but we do not 
make decisions for other people. They are as free 
as we are to choose for themselves. 

Fourth, we can vote every day, and we can 
continually revise our vote in the face of new in- 
formation. If we decide from one day to the next 
that we do not like a product, or that we like an- 
other product better, we can put our decision into 
effect immediately. This is not the case, however, 
with the political vote. We can cast our political 
vote only once every several years, and we are 
stuck with the decision in the meantime. 

Fifth, we can vote for particulars with our eco- 
nomic vote. We can cast one vote for the kind of 
detergent we want, another vote for the kind of 
television set we want, and so forth. This allows 
us to retain complete control over our lives. When 
we elect a political candidate on the other hand, 
he presumes to make specific choices for us. We 
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do not have that fine-tuning control with which 
the economic vote provides us. 

Finally, through the economic vote we are able 
to express our desires directly, without using an 
intermediary. With the political vote, however, 
another person claims to act in our behalf, and we 
are forced to pay for his services through money 
stolen by taxation. 

These are only a few of the advantages of the 
economic vote. But even if the politician agrees 
that the economic vote is superior to the political 
vote in many respects, he may offer the final de- 
fense that we need some of each. The economic 
vote and the political vote, he may argue, should 
exist side by side. 

The problem with this suggestion is that it is 
impossible. The economic and political vote are 
not only different, they are incompatible. The key 
to the economic vote is the voluntary consent and 
cooperation of all participants. The aim of eco- 
nomic voting is to satisfy all parties concerned 
through a process of mutual exchange. Herein lies 
the power of economic voting to satisfy individual 
desires, and herein lies its basic antagonism to the 
political process. 

As is made clear in other chapters of this book, 
political voting is a process whereby one group of 
people attempts to force its desires on the rest of 
the people in a country. The more areas of our 
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lives that are determined by political voting, the 
less individual choice we have. This is, after all, 
the problem with governmental agencies, which 
are the consequence of political rather than eco- 
nomic voting, with the result that they are totally 
insensitive to consumer desires and demands. We 
are prevented from exercising our economic vote 
with these agencies for the simple reason that free 
choice has been pushed aside by political decree. 

In advocating a voters' boycott we are refer- 
ring to the political vote. We oppose voting not 
because we want people to have less say in their 
own affairs but because we want them to have 
more say. In other words, the less political voting 
we have, the more economic voting will be possi- 
ble. And the more we are able to vote economi- 
cally, the more choice we have. Opposition to the 
political vote, therefore, is really a positive pro- 
gram aimed at enriching each of our lives. 
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Chapter 7 

The Political Mystique 

"Is a young man bound to serve his country in war? 
In addition to his legal duty there is perhaps also a 
moral duty, but it is very obscure. What is called his 
country is only its government, and that government 
consists merely of professional politicians, a parasitical 
and anti-social class of men. They never sacrifice them- 
selves for their country. They make all wars but very few 
of them ever die in one. If it is the duty of a young man 
to serve his country under all circumstances, then it is 
equally the duty of an enemy young man to serve his. 
Thus we come to a moral contradiction and absurdity, so 
obvious that even clergymen and editorial writers some- 
times notice it. " 

— H.L. Mencken 
Minority Report (Knopf, 1956) 
page 173 

Government is enveloped in a foggy mystique. 
Politicians, bureaucrats, judges — virtually all 
governmental agents of significant power — are 
treated with a deference and respect that are un- 
known in the private sector. A president of the 
United States is addressed as "Mr. President," 
whereas the president of a corporation, regardless 
of its size, is called by his real name. A judge is 
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addressed as "Your Honor," and disrespect to a 
judge, as judged by the judge himself, can land 
you in jail for contempt of court. Even the physi- 
cal setting of a government meeting adds to the 
political mystique. A judge, dressed in a somber 
black robe, is seated at a level higher than the rest 
of the courtroom, and people must rise to their 
feet when he enters the room. Similarly, most 
Senate and House hearings place the politicians on 
an elevated level, clearly indicating their superior 
position in relation to the rest of the people in- 
volved. 

Why does government demand this respect? 
Perhaps it is because government deals with seri- 
ous, life-and-death issues. But many professional 
people who have nothing to do with government 
deal with life-and-death issues as well. You may 
trust your life to a surgeon or to an airline pilot, 
but you are not expected to treat surgeons and 
airline pilots as if they were minor deities. 

The exaggerated respect given to those in po- 
sitions of governmental power is especially 
strange when we remember that, in theory at least, 
we the taxpayers are the employers, while those in 
government are our employees, or "servants." 
Yet how many employers address their hired help 
as "Sir," or "Your Honor," or "Mr. President"? 
Did you ever try to get an appointment with one 
of your "employees" in government? Did you ever 
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tr y to fire one? Since when are "employees" al- 
lowed to determine their own salary? Something 
is amiss here. Isn't it possible that politicians and 
bureaucrats are not the "public servants" they 
claim to be? Considering that we must pay hom- 
age to them, that we must deal with them at their 
convenience and on their terms, and that they have 
the power to slap us in jail if we disobey their 
wishes, wouldn't it be more accurate to say that 
we are "political servants"? In other words, we 
must serve the politicians; we must give them 
money and obey their commands. To say, under 
these conditions, that politicians and bureaucrats 
are our servants, is surely one of the worst frauds 
ever perpetrated on mankind. 

Why is this fraud so widely accepted? This is 
where the political mystique comes in. Throughout 
history, politicians of all stripes have attempted to 
sanctify and legitimize their actions. In the early 
days of man, one warlike tribe would conquer an- 
other and the captives were often slain. It soon 
became apparent, however, that this was an un- 
productive use of a vanquished people. Why not 
enslave them, or exact tribute from them? Why 
not make the captives work for you? 

But to maintain this kind of stranglehold over a 
population requires a considerable amount of 
Power, and tribal chieftains soon found it more 
expedient to cloak themselves in legitimacy — to 
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convince the subjugated people that they should 
do as they were told. Offer yourself as a deity, or 
as God's right-hand man, and in obeying you the 
people will simply be following their religion. But 
this "divine right of kings" eventuality lost its ap- 
peal, so the politicians had to search elsewhere for 
legitimacy. They found it in the idea of democ- 
racy. Offer yourself to a vote of the people, create 
the illusion that you represent the will of the ma- 
jority, and you have created a powerful new mys- 
tique. You claim to embody the will of the people, 
so anyone who opposes you is an enemy of the 
people. This is a neat trick, and politicians have 
been using it to their advantage for many, many 
years. 

But why must politicians resort to such illu- 
sions? The head of a giant corporation does not 
find it necessary to legitimize his activities by 
saying that he has a mandate from the people. He 
simply runs his business and offers his goods and 
services to the public, which is free to accept or 
reject them. Why, then, must the politician look 
for a mystical sanction? 

The answer is that the politician, unlike the 
ordinary person who works for a living, forces 
himself on other people whether they want his 
"services" or not. The politician uses money taken 
by force as he sees fit. He claims to be rendering a 
service to the public, but what kind of service is it 
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that you are forced to accept? The activities of 
the politician are impositions, not services. 

The basic rule of the private sector is ex- 
change. If you want something from someone else, 
you must pay a mutually agreed-upon price. This 
is how we get what we want. But some people 
don't want to exert the effort required to get the 
consent of others, so they employ political force 
instead of trade and mutual agreement. This is the 
case when "big business" turns to government for 
legislation to protect itself against competition. 
The results are tariffs, licenses, controls, restric- 
tions and other forms of coercive interference in 
free exchange. These regulations, we are told, 
protect us from "cutthroat competition"; but upon 
closer examination we see that "cutthroat com- 
petition" is defined as when your competitor is 
doing better than you are. Hence, in the name of 
consumer protection, many businesses call on the 
strong arm of government to protect themselves 
against other businesses. In the meantime, con- 
sumers bear the brunt of higher prices (a conse- 
quence of decreased competition) and higher taxes 
(to pay for the enforcement of regulation). 

It is because the politician imposes his bogus 
services on people that he finds it necessary to 
legitimize his actions. People are not willing to 
Pay for his "services" voluntarily, so he will twist 
some arms. But the people whose arms are being 
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twisted are liable to get angry, especially when the 
politician reaches for their money as well. So what 
does the politician do now? 

Like the tribal chieftain, the politician finds 
that to twist a few million arms takes a lot of en- 
ergy and manpower — more than he can muster — 
so it is more convenient to resort to brainwashing. 
He resorts to political mystification. Twist issues 
and common sense instead of arms. Convince 
those who oppose you, or who eye you suspi- 
ciously, that you represent the will of the people. 
Your opponents are unpatriotic, treasonous, or 
ungrateful for the "benefits" you seek to force 
upon them. You represent the good of society, or 
the good of the country — any number of ridicu- 
lous mystifications will serve the purpose. 

And so the hoax continues. The politicians rule 
while claiming to serve. They extort while claim- 
ing to administer funds. They wreak havoc while 
claiming to protect. They serve and serve and 
serve, and we suffer and suffer and suffer. Could 
we throw the bunglers out? Perhaps, but this is 
useless if they are immediately to be replaced by a 
new set of bunglers. Until we rid ourselves of the 
political mystique, until we penetrate the 
smokescreen generated by the political process, 
until we identify politicians for what they are in- 
stead of what they claim to be, we will continue 
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to suffer the circus of lies and deception known as 
politics. 
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Chapter 8 

The World's Oldest Profession 

To understand the blight of politicians upon 
our society, we must examine their training, their 
background and their psychology. Where do poli- 
ticians come from? Are they delivered by a mali- 
cious stork, or is there some other explanation? 
Actually, there's a simple answer: The vast ma- 
jority of politicians start out as lawyers. 

Is this mere coincidence? By no means. In 
pursuing his career, the budding lawyer learns the 
tricks of the trade: he penetrates the foggy mys- 
tique of law. He learns its language, its rituals, 
and — above all — he learns to make it pay, not 
merely in terms of money but in terms of the 
power and psychological satisfaction he derives 
from authoritarian relationships. 

Of course, there are some lawyers who enter 
and practice law to defend the victims of political 
power. My remarks are not directed at them, but 
rather at the majority of men and women who, 
even if they have no political aspirations, form a 
special elite to take advantage of the average per- 
son by offering services that would be unnecessary 
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in a sane system. Much of the time, those services 
are required simply to fend off the artificial de- 
vices which the state militates against the citizen. 
The only possible beneficiary of these devices is 
the attorney, who comes to the rescue of his 
"helpless" client. 

When the average person confronts a legal 
problem, he is dumbfounded; the law is hopelessly 
complex and incomprehensible to him; a twisted 
maze in which he is bound to get lost without a 
guide. And behold: here comes the lawyer-guide, a 
trained specialist who will take our friend in hand 
and show him the way. "Trust me completely," 
says the lawyer, "and I'll look out for your inter- 
ests." Is the client right or wrong? Is what he 
seeks just or unjust? Banish these thoughts from 
your mind. The lawyer cannot be concerned with 
such things. He's concerned not with justice but 
with winning his case by whatever means possible. 
This is what he is paid for, after all. And should 
his client lose — well then, his client pays all the 
more. 

In the legal mind, the law is an elaborate chess 
game with the clients as pawns. The "major 
pieces" are the various judge-bishops and attor- 
ney-knights who move the pawns about in the 
castle-courthouses at their bidding. Being an ex- 
pert in the game makes the lawyer feel superior. 
He is a member of an elite inner circle, unlike the 
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ordinary citizen who must be content with mem- 
bership in a lower social order. The lawyer holds 
the keys to the castle in the inaccessible kingdom 
of law. 

This feeling of elitism blossoms in law school 
and reaches maturity after the lawyer enters prac- 
tice. It is reinforced when the lawyer comes into 
contact with people facing serious problems who 
feel totally inadequate to deal with the law them- 
selves and must therefore place their future in his 
hands. This easily generates a feeling of power in 
the lawyer, as he sees himself a part of an intellec- 
tual vanguard, able to decipher and manipulate 
complex legalistic jargon. 

Such behavior is not new to the human species; 
the lawyer may think of himself as an advancement 
in the evolutionary scale, but in fact he is some- 
thing of an anachronism. 

Thousands of years ago, primitive tribes relied 
upon the Shaman, or witch doctor, to protect 
them from evil forces, to assist and prescribe the 
necessary rituals and sacrifices to pacify the vari- 
ous gods of rain, sunshine, hunting, love, peace, 
war, or anything else that the tribespeople viewed 
as important to their survival and well-being. 
These "needs" were considered by the tribal mem- 
bers as outside of their area of understanding and 
control, so it was fortunate that someone 
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"chosen" would be among them to act as inter- 
preter-protector. 

In order to maintain their image, the witch 
doctors adorned themselves with a variety of ob- 
jects — some for beauty, but mostly to inspire 
fear and an awesome respect that brought blind 
obedience. Grotesque masks, feathers, furs, skin 
dyes, and body-distorting appendages were de- 
signed to impress the tribe with their unique and 
supernatural powers. The witch doctors also em- 
ployed special languages, along with the symbols 
and tokens which were not to be questioned or 
touched by the common people. 

So whenever the tribe was in need of some- 
thing or other (and that was probably a perpetual 
condition), they would place the problem before 
the witch doctor and he would intercede in their 
behalf. If the results were more or less satisfac- 
tory, the Shaman's power was still effective and 
he was allowed to continue "practicing." If he 
suffered a serious failure and could not explain it 
adequately, he was then "disbarred" from future 
practice either by banishment from the tribe or 
something more direct, such as lopping off his 
head. 

I, personally, would be willing to venture that 
today's lawyers can trace their methods back to 
the ancient witch doctors and their suppliant 
tribespeople. After all, there has been little sig- 
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nificant change. Today's legal practitioners still 
carry a bag of magical powders, incense, and bird 
feathers — it's called a law library. And today's 
Shamans claim an elitist relationship with the god 
of law, the source of all justice and knowledge 
whose final decisions must never be challenged. 
The penalty for disobeying this god is banishment 
from the tribe — or death. 

While the practice (law) and its practitioners 
(lawyers) have developed their mystique to a fine 
point of effectiveness, the rank and file members 
of society have made virtually no progress in their 
general attitude toward today's witch doctors. 

Their "medicine" is so powerful that we are not 
only victimized by them, we are willingly victim- 
ized. 

Lawyers comprise a secret fraternity replete 
with passwords and rituals. Everything must 
sound technical and official, and the brothers and 
sisters share a secret code. There are no questions 
in Legaland, there are "interrogatories." There 
are no statements, just "depositions." Papers are 
not signed, they are "executed." (Are they blind- 
folded first?) Do lawyers interview prospective 
jurors? Never — that would be too intelligible. 
They "voir dire" the jury. Add to these a long list 
of other technical terms, many in Latin (which 
even the Catholic Church doesn't insist on using 
anymore), and you have a secret code for grown- 
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ups. A kid deciphers the secret code on the back 
of a Wheaties box with a super-secret spy ring. 
His adult counterpart, the lawyer, is a bit more 
sophisticated. He's completed the initiation 
(known as "passing the bar"), has a degree, gets 
paid, and — most distressing of all — is taken 
seriously by his peers. 

Lawyers have a vested interest in maintaining 
the religious mumbo jumbo of law. The more in- 
comprehensible the legal procedures, the more ab- 
solute faith must be placed in the lawyer's pow- 
ers. The lawyer will not question the sanctity of 
the law. It is Holy Scripture, it is truth, honesty, 
reality, the foundation of civilized society. Should 
you point out to the lawyer that totalitarian so- 
cieties have more laws than any others, you'll 
probably be brushed aside with an impatient 
glance, since you've dared to trespass upon the 
Holy Ground which is beyond your ability to com- 
prehend. 

Further intensifying the lawyer's elitism are the 
rituals of a courtroom, many of which center 
around a judge. A judge, in plain fact, is just a 
lawyer who's advanced in the hierarchy. A judge 
is to a lawyer as a bishop is to a priest. Like the 
bishop, the judge is somberly attired. He must be 
Paid homage; people must rise when he enters the 
r °om, and address him as "Your Honor." He is 
e levated above the rest of the courtroom, pre- 
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sumably because that puts him in closer touch 
with "higher powers." And where else in the 
United States today, except in a courtroom, can 
you be prosecuted for blasphemy? Should you 
blaspheme the judge — should you insult him in 
some way or use language that offends his sensi- 
bilities — you'll end up paying a fine or possibly 
spending time in jail for "contempt of court." To 
insult a judge is to attack society itself. He is the 
symbol of honor and justice, the sacred (if cloudy 
and undefined) tenets of our state-religion. No 
church ever had it so good — or so powerful. 

The lawyer has an uncanny ability to make eve- 
rything complex beyond belief. If you go to a law- 
yer with a simple problem, rest assured that he 
will transform it into a complicated monstrosity. 
As legal technicalities increase, the lawyer be- 
comes more indispensable. If a married couple 
consults a lawyer for a divorce on amiable terms, 
he will usually refer one of them to another law- 
yer. This, he will say, is to protect the interests of 
both parties. Another reason, however, is that if 
he handles both sides, he cannot benefit by setting 
them at each other's throats in disputes over 
property settlement, child custody, etc. If another 
lawyer is involved, the husband can be pitted 
against the wife and vice versa. What could have 
been a brief, amiable separation turns into a legal 
brawl where feelings are hurt and friendships are 
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irreparably damaged. To the lawyers, it is simply 
another exercise in the profitable game of law 
where, even if they lose, someone else feels the 
crunch. 

Since lawyers enjoy this power and prestige, it 
is not surprising that law attracts power-hungry, 
authoritarian personalities — the stuff from which 
politicians are made. You may think that we are a 
nation of laws and not of men — but think again. 
Who makes the laws? Men do, of course — more 
specifically, lawyers-turned-politicians make the 
laws. The legal profession is not simply a passive 
victim of incomprehensible and arbitrary law; the 
law did not come from heaven inscribed on tablets 
of stone. A special branch of the legal profession 
— the political wing — is responsible for those 
laws. Lawyers make the law, and lawyers benefit 
through its enforcement. Never before has a single 
profession so effectively created a demand for its 
own services! And remember, this demand is 
created forcibly, not through voluntary agreement. 

Furthermore, there is no single group in the 
country — except lawyers — that is allowed to 
police itself; lawyers aren't answerable to a gov- 
ernment agency, they need not be concerned with 
"truth in packaging" or even licenses. They've got 
what criminals call "a perfect con" — it's so 
complicated that no one can tell whether they're 
doing it right or wrong. If an architect designs a 
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leaning tower, it's no secret. But let a lawyer 
write a contract with angles and loopholes and er- 
rors of omission, and who's to know except an- 
other lawyer? To paraphrase Mark Twain, a bur- 
glar couldn't do it better. 

Where do we begin to set things right? As a 
first step, remove the special interest group from 
politics; do not permit lawyers to hold political 
office. Lawyers should be barred from holding 
public office. This would have many beneficial 
effects. First, it would leave politicians no choice 
but to make the law intelligible, since without le- 
gal training they could not understand it them- 
selves if it were not. Second, it would sever the 
family ties between politicians and lawyers. In- 
stead of acting as apologists for one another, they 
could develop a healthy sense of mutual distrust 
and act as watchdogs over each other. Finally, if 
lawyers could not become politicians, much of the 
power-lust incentive would be removed from law 
and it would attract a more civilized breed of per- 
sons. Thus, instead of forever defending the legal 
status quo, lawyers might begin to think and to 
question. After all, they'd have no alternative but 
to defend people against injustice — instead of 
defending unjust laws at the expense of people. 
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Chapter 9 

Principles Are Practical 

Defenders of freedom are often charged with 
being too wrapped up in principles, with being too 
theoretical and idealistic; and they are admonished 
to come down to the hardheaded, everyday world 
of facts, where "things just aren't that simple." 
To be concerned with the principle of freedom is 
to be labeled at best, a dreamer, and at worst, a 
fool. 

But what are those who pit principles against 
facts really saying? Do these people understand 
principles, freedom, and their roles in human life? 
In some cases there is a lack of proper under- 
standing, but some enemies of freedom do under- 
stand the issues involved, which is why they fight 
against them so energetically. 

Every person acts on the basis of principles. 
There is no escaping this. Just being alive requires 
that you make choices — hundreds of them every- 
day. You may not be consciously aware of every 
choice you make, such as when you decide what 
to eat, what to wear, when to sit, what to say and 
so forth; but you are constantly making decisions 
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of one kind or another. How are these decisions 
made? Obviously in most instances you don't sit 
down, draw up a list of alternatives and then se- 
lect the best one. This is impossible because it in- 
volves too much time and effort. When you are 
deciding what to eat, you cannot run through a 
list of every food in existence and then select from 
that list. When you are deciding how to spend 
your time for a day, you cannot consider every 
possible alternative, such as driving to any one of 
a thousand cities, and then select one of the pos- 
sibilities. If you attempted to do this, you would 
spend your entire day just considering the possi- 
bilities and you would never get around to doing 
anything. 

Here we have an apparent problem. We must 
make countless decisions in our lives, yet we are 
not able to consider every possibility open to us. 
How, then, do we make decisions? With the aid 
of principles. Principles are our means of dis- 
criminating and selecting among the thousands of 
options available to us. Principles clarify our 
goals and enable us to be in control of our lives. 
Principles are an indispensable tool for making 
intelligent, knowledgeable decisions, and anyone 
who attacks principles is actually attacking our 
ability to choose. Anyone who says, "Don't take 
principles too seriously," is really saying, "Don't 
worry about making intelligent choices." And 
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what does this mean, if not, "Don't worry about 
your own life and happiness"? 

Let's take a closer look at how principles en- 
able us to make choices. A principle is simply a 
generalized statement of fact. If I say I have two 
eyes, I am making a particular statement about 
myself which, although true, is not a principle. If 
however, I say that all humans normally have two 
eyes, I am giving a principle, a general truth, 
about humans. Similarly, if I say I am not going to 
vote in the next election, this statement, although 
true, is not a principle. But if I say, "Since elec- 
tions do not provide a true choice, I am not going 
to participate in them," this is a principle, a gen- 
eral truth, about my plan of action. 

So it is obvious that all of us have principles. 
We all have general plans of action on which we 
base our lives. These plans include such things as 
our long- and short-term goals, our desires for 
what we want out of life, our ideas about what 
things give us pleasure, the kinds of friends we 
want, what distinguishes right from wrong and so 
on. These are the principles on which we act in 
situations of choice. When I get up in the morn- 
ing, I don't have to consider every action open to 
me. Because I know generally what I want to do, 
because I have a life plan, my alternatives are nar- 
rowed down to a reasonable level. Maybe I have 
some pressing business that requires attention, So 
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I'll concentrate on that, but I certainly won't 
consider the option (although I could if I wanted 
to) of becoming a plumber's apprentice or a poli- 
tician. 

Principles, therefore, bring order and manage- 
ment to our lives. We all act on the basis of prin- 
ciples, whether we like it or not. The only way to 
escape principles would be to stop making 
choices, and the only way to accomplish this 
would be to stop living. Some people, of course, 
have "better" principles than others; principles 
that are more efficient, more consistent or more 
realistic. Although we don't have control over 
whether we act on principles, we do have control 
over the quality of our principles. We do have 
control over whether our principles will work for 
our benefit and happiness. 

Now what is the real message of the political 
mentality when it tells us that we are too con- 
cerned with principles; especially the principle of 
free choice? This is not a plea to abandon princi- 
ples altogether, which would be impossible; in- 
stead it is a plea to abandon the principle that the 
political mentality finds annoying and uncomfort- 
able: the principal that stands between what we 
want to do and what the politician wants us to do. 
In other words, the politician does not like the 
principle of freedom because if people adopted it 
consistently he would be minus a lucrative job. So 
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he bids us to give up this principle, which he la- 
bels "unrealistic" or "utopian." Meanwhile, he 
attempts to substitute his own principle — that we 
should let the politician make our important deci- 
sions for us. 

When the political mentality says that the per- 
son who upholds the principle of freedom is 
"unrealistic," what is meant is that it is unrealistic 
to suppose that you are able to run your own life; 
it is unrealistic to suppose that you are able to 
make intelligent decisions by yourself. Then comes 
the clincher: the politician will make those deci- 
sions for you. He is more intelligent than you; he 
knows what you "really" want and what will 
"really" make you happy. In the name of being 
more realistic and more concerned with hard- 
headed facts, we are supposed to accept this non- 
sense. We are supposed to grant the politician a 
near-omniscience, and we are supposed to turn 
control of our lives over to him on this assump- 
tion. Something more unrealistic can hardly be 
imagined. 

Now some people may decide they don't like 
the responsibility of making important decisions, 
and they may choose to turn this responsibility 
over to the politician. That is their privilege. But 
most Americans undoubtedly do not wish to have 
control over their lives pre-empted in this manner. 
Most Americans are not about to put their future 
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happiness in the slippery hands of a politician. But 
the politicians are wresting more and more control 
from us nonetheless. And as that sphere of control 
increases, our sphere of control, our ability to 
manage our own lives, decreases. 

For those of us who wish to regain autonomy 
over our lives, the principle of freedom is crucial. 
It is the best way to assert that we don't want the 
politician telling us what to do, that we are com- 
petent human beings who are perfectly able to run 
our own lives. So the next time the political men- 
tality tells you that you are too enamored with 
principles and that you should be more "realistic," 
beware! Look closely at what he is trying to de- 
prive you of and what he aims to put in its place. 
The politician is attempting to strip you of your 
right to choose, to substitute his choices and de- 
sires for yours. The political attack on principles 
is merely a subterfuge to substitute the principle 
of force for that of free choice. 
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Chapter 10 

What Is Your Freedom Worth? 

How much would you take in exchange for 
your freedom? If you were offered a comfortable 
home, plenty of food, sufficient diversion and en- 
tertainment, etc., with the stipulation that your 
life will be planned by someone else, that another 
person will make your decisions for you which 
you will be required to obey, would you accept 
the offer? Few people would, for they recognize 
that a slave, no matter how comfortable, is still a 
slave. Most of us realize that it is essential to our 
happiness that we be able to act on our own value 
judgments rather than following the dictates of 
someone else. It is a cliche, but it is true, that 
wealth alone does not bring happiness. Some 
people with low or moderate incomes are happier 
than those of wealth. Essential to happiness is the 
right to choose for ourselves; and regardless of 
the material rewards dangled in front of us, it 
would be a mistake — indeed, a disaster — to 
sacrifice this right for something else. 

You might argue that you would give up your 
freedom in exchange for a million dollars. But you 
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are probably visualizing how you would spend the 
million dollars, which misses the point of the 
original question. Sure, you will be given a million 
dollars, and it will be spent on you one way or 
another, but since you have given up your right to 
choose, you will have no say in how it is spent. If 
your benefactor decides you should live on a yacht 
but you are deathly afraid of water, too bad. You 
have relinquished your freedom, and you must live 
on the yacht, like a seasick millionaire. If your 
benefactor decides that it is in your interest to be 
cultured and that you should therefore become a 
classical pianist but you hate classical music, too 
bad. You will be forced to learn the piano, and 
you will be a cultured, though desperately un- 
happy, millionaire pianist. If you enjoy watching 
TV westerns but your benefactor deems them too 
violent for you, you can say goodbye to your fa- 
vorite cowboy, for you have seen your last TV 
western. 

The moral here is that even money is useless 
without the right to spend it as you see fit. This is 
why it is impossible to put a price on freedom. 
Without freedom to choose, everything, including 
money, loses its value. 

You might think that you would be willing to 
sell your freedom if only the purchaser, your 
benefactor, will give you what you want anyway. 
If what you really want to do is travel around the 
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world for the rest of your life, why not give up 
your freedom in exchange for a life of travel? If a 
person promises everything you would choose on 
your own anyway, why not give up your freedom 
in exchange? 

This offer assumes a degree of predictability 
that is in fact not present. First, although you may 
know in general terms what you want, it is im- 
possible to specify down to the last iota what your 
future desires will be. Suppose, as a world trav- 
eler, you want to go to France, so your benefactor 
sends you there. Upon arriving you find that you 
don't like France after all and you want to leave. 
But your benefactor may decide otherwise and you 
will be stuck with his decision. After you are in 
France, how will you want to spend your days? It 
is impossible to say in advance, so what you will 
do after you reach France will again be a matter 
for your benefactor to decide. 

Because our values are constantly shifting and 
changing, there is no way to say with certainty 
what the future holds in store for us. By selling 
your freedom for the satisfaction of present wants, 
you leave the remainder of your life "up for 
grabs" and place yourself totally at the mercy of 
your benefactor. 

In addition, after your benefactor has control 
over your life, you have no way to guarantee that 
he'll carry through with his part of the bargain. 
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Once you have given him power over you, you 
cannot choose to take it back because your right 
of choice is the very thing you relinquished. You 
are in the iron grip of your benefactor. 

No matter how we look at it, then, to sell your 
freedom is a bad bargain. It is almost the same as 
selling your life. Of what use would money or 
physical possessions be to you if you were dead? 
There would be, in fact, no "you" to enjoy these 
things. Similarly, the kind of person you are, your 
character and personality, are an expression of 
your values and choices. If you are deprived of 
your choices you cannot act to fulfill your values, 
and there is no longer a psychological "you" who 
is capable of enjoying happiness. You become a 
mere physical object, a robot, totally within the 
control of someone else. Just as killing yourself is 
physical suicide, so selling your freedom is psy- 
chological suicide. 

Now what is the point of this discussion? Even 
if someone offered to buy your freedom outright, 
which is unlikely, you probably would not sell it. 
But the point is that many people are selling their 
freedom today, and — what is even more distress- 
ing — they are selling it for peanuts. To whom are 
they selling their freedom? To the politicians. 

The government, our politicians tell us, will 
provide us with education, health care, food, or 
any number of other necessities. Of course, the 
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government does no such thing, since it does not 
produce anything but merely spends money ac- 
quired from us through taxation. But overlooking 
this for the moment, what are we supposed to give 
up in return for these benefits? The answer is 
clear: We are supposed to give up our right to 
choose. 

The government, through the use of tax mo- 
nies, may supply public schools, but we no longer 
have a choice as to educational content and stan- 
dards. The government now decides what is ap- 
propriate to teach our children and by what meth- 
ods it will be taught. We can send our children to 
private schools, but even these must be accredited 
by the government. And this is assuming that par- 
ents can afford a private school after the govern- 
ment has siphoned off a substantial percentage of 
their income into the public school system. Worst 
of all, a child is forced by law to attend school 
until a certain age, perhaps against the wishes of 
the child and the parents. Thus, in the name of 
education, which could be provided perfectly well 
without government interference, Americans sell a 
measure of their freedom to choose. 

The same holds true in other areas of govern- 
ment intervention. The government may provide 
you with medical care but it will tell you which 
doctors you may go to. If your doctor is not prop- 
erly recognized, you are out of luck. And the gov- 
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ernment will tell you which drugs you may and 
may not take. If it decides to outlaw a particular 
substance (which some people, rightly or wrongly, 
claim as a cure for cancer), you can become a 
criminal merely by attempting to exercise freedom 
of choice. 

So the alleged benefits provided by government 
are paid for at a high price: we must give up our 
right to choose. But isn't it true that some of the 
goods and services provided by government are so 
essential and indispensable that they are worth at 
least some of our freedom in exchange? Some 
people may decide this is the case, and they are 
free to bargain away their freedom. But many of 
us do not consider the trade to be a good one, and 
we prefer to retain our right of choice. We realize 
that, although some of the goods and services 
provided by government are essential, it is not es- 
sential that they be provided by government. On 
the contrary, the private marketplace, operating 
on the principle of voluntary cooperation and ex- 
change, is not only able to provide these goods 
and services but can provide them more efficiently 
and for less money. 

In every area where the politician interferes 
with your life, he wishes to restrict your range of 
choice and thereby deprive you of some of your 
freedom. If he simply laid his cards on the table 
and said, "I want to give you orders," he would be 
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ignored or despised. So he comes bearing gifts. "I 
will give you education, or food, or housing," he 
says, "and all you have to do is give me some 
control over your life. Let me make the important 
decisions for you, and I will reward you." At 
times the politician may actually deliver on his 
promises, if for no other reason than to keep his 
credibility; but usually, after he is in power he 
goes his merry way. At this point he is difficult to 
stop because after sacrificing their autonomy the 
people who elected him to office are deprived of 
any means by which to hold him in check. 

We must always remember that choice is sub- 
jective. We choose on the basis of our subjective 
evaluations, and no one has a right to force upon 
us their idea of what is good for us. Others may 
try to persuade us of our errors, but the final de- 
cision rests with the individual. Since I believe 
that to sell your freedom is unwise, I will attempt 
to persuade you that to trade away your freedom 
to politicians in exchange for alleged benefits is a 
dangerous decision with potentially devastating 
consequences. But, in the final analysis, you must 
decide for yourself, and I will not interfere with 
your decision. 

By the same token, however, I want to be able 
to decide for myself whether or not to sell my 
freedom, and I want to do so without interference 
from others. Personally, my freedom to choose is 
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priceless because without this right all other val- 
ues are meaningless. My autonomy is indispensa- 
ble to my happiness. Therefore, when the politi- 
cian promises me more happiness in exchange for 
my autonomy, I know he is either misguided or 
lying. Even if I came out ahead in material goods, 
even if selling my freedom made me rich, I would 
have bargained away the very means by which to 
enjoy those riches. The value of material wealth 
lies in its capacity to expand my range of choices. 
If in order to gain wealth I must constrict my 
range of choices, I sabotage my own efforts to 
attain happiness. 

Thus, no price can be put on freedom. Politi- 
cians, who spend most of their time and energy 
negotiating for the freedom of other people, are 
little more than carnival hucksters who must 
swagger and bluster in their efforts to camouflage 
what is, in the end, a rotten deal. 
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Chapter 1 1 

Freedom In The Balance 

We often hear it said that life is a series of 
compromises; that in order to get along in the 
world we must be willing to give as well as take. 
If we are to get what we want, we must give up 
something in exchange. This trading process is es- 
sential to our way of life. We can't expect to get 
things free, and we can't expect to get things 
without the cooperation of other people, so we 
must be willing to negotiate with others, and 
sometimes bend a little if we are to maintain our 
well-being. 

This observation, although true, can be mis- 
leading when applied to freedom of choice. Poli- 
ticians continually remark, when passing a new 
law that restricts individual liberty, that the loss 
of freedom is being "exchanged for" or "balanced 
by" other benefits. (These alleged benefits, of 
course, usually turn out to benefit the politicians 
and their supporters.) So, if we believe the politi- 
cians, we are merely exchanging one thing for 
another — a slice of freedom is being traded for 
other advantages. There is nothing unusual about 
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this, the politicians assure us, since this kind of 
thing occurs all the time. It is part of the give and 
take of life. 

If you don't raise your eyebrows at this suspi- 
cious bit of reasoning, you should. For unlike 
other exchanges, we are not deciding to trade our 
freedom for something else; the politician is mak- 
ing the choice for us. But you cannot trade some- 
thing that belongs to someone else. In presuming 
that he has the right to bargain with our freedom, 
the politician assumes that he controls our right to 
choose in the first place, and that he can trade this 
right itself at his discretion. To grant this as- 
sumption is to make us virtual slaves of the poli- 
tician, and the battle is lost before it is even be- 
gun. 

In addition, an exchange requires that you de- 
sire and choose that which is being offered in 
trade. If you buy a cow for $100, it is because you 
desire the cow more than the money. Conversely, 
the person who sells you the cow desires the 
money more than the cow or else he would not 
participate in the exchange. 

This is the motive that leads to trade. If person 
A has something that person B wants, and B has 
something that A wants, they may reach an agree- 
ment to trade. They may trade directly or they 
may barter, or they may use a more sophisticated 
version of monetary exchange. But regardless of 
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the mechanics, the basic principle remains un- 
changed. Both parties give up something in ex- 
change for something they want more, and hence 
both parties benefit. Both persons attain values 
because they get something they desire more than 
that which they had previously. Thus, if A gives B 
a cow in exchange for a horse, A must have val- 
ued the horse more than the cow or he would not 
have participated in the exchange. Therefore, he 
benefits, he attains a value by getting the horse. 

Essential to this process of exchange is the 
subjective valuation by all parties concerned that 
they are benefiting by the exchange. An exchange 
that you are forced to accept is meaningless non- 
sense. If someone takes something from you 
forcibly, even if he gives you something back, you 
are the victim of a robbery, not a participant in an 
exchange. 

But this is precisely what happens when the 
politician allegedly trades your freedom for 
something else. If the politician has such a great 
offer, why doesn't he present it to you and then 
let you decide? He doesn't do this, of course, be- 
cause you will probably refuse. So he decides for 
you. He forces an "exchange" upon you whether 
you want it or not. He will take your money and 
your freedom to choose, and he may, if you are 
lucky, give you something back. But since you had 
no choice in the matter, this is not an exchange of 
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any kind. It is robbery, and the unjust usurpation 
of your autonomy, pure and simple. 

What if the politician gives you something back 
that is really valuable? Doesn't this change 
things? No, not at all. We must ask: valuable to 
whom? Whatever the politician is offering cannot 
be that valuable to you because you are unwilling 
to trade for it voluntarily. Now the politician may 
think that you should value what he is offering 
you — indeed, he will call you everything from 
"unpatriotic" to "apathetic" in an effort to make 
you feel guilty for not valuing it — but here he is 
trying to impose his idea of how you should live. 
So let's call a spade a spade. The business of the 
politician is to meddle in your affairs and to tell 
you how you should live. Any talk of "balancing" 
the loss of your freedom by exchanging it for 
other benefits is just so much hot air. 

Perhaps the "benefits" offered by the politician 
are of value to some people. Fine; then let them 
negotiate with the politician, let them trade away 
their freedom, but leave the rest of us out of it. 
Our freedom is not theirs to bargain with. 

Whenever the politician speaks of exchanging 
freedom — the right to choose — for something 
else, he treats freedom as if it were just another 
commodity on an equal footing with other com- 
modities such as cars and bicycles. Thus, he tells 
us, it is just a matter of simple exchange; of giv- 
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ing up one commodity for another. But this is a 
false picture. Freedom is not a commodity; rather, 
it is a condition among humans where force is ab- 
sent. Freedom is the general framework in which 
human choice and cooperation are possible. Take 
away choice and cooperation, and exchange is no 
longer possible. Freedom is a necessary condition 
for the process of exchange. Therefore, to deprive 
a person of his freedom is to deprive him of his 
ability to exchange anything. 

This is why freedom is not just another com- 
modity and why it is extremely dangerous to talk 
about "exchanging" freedom for something else. 
To trade your freedom to the politician is to 
lessen control over your life and to place that 
control in the hands of the politician. As your 
autonomy deteriorates more and more, you de- 
crease your ability to choose, and thereby under- 
cut your right to exchange with others. The less 
you are able to choose, the less you are in control 
of your actions, and to that degree you are not a 
free agent in the position to trade with others on 
an equal footing. Instead, you become a dupe of 
political power seekers who presume to make your 
choices for you. 

This does not mean that some people will never 
choose to surrender their freedom. Unfortunately, 
some people do. But you should at least be aware 
of what is at stake. Every time you let more of 
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your freedom slip away, or every time you 
"exchange" a bit of your freedom for a political 
benefit (as many special interest groups do), you 
are contributing to the destruction of your own 
autonomy. You are contributing to a process that 
will eventually engulf you, as you find one day 
that your right to choose has eroded to such an 
extent that politicians are controlling virtually 
every area of your life. And then it will be too 
late. 
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Chapter 12 

A Gang By Any Other Name... 

Political parties, along with their jargon and 
hoopla, have long been a part of the American 
political scene. Even today, when no one really 
believes that campaign promises and party plat- 
forms have much to do with what the politician 
will do once in office, there still remains an aura 
of goodness and right around the idea of political 
parties and their sacred function. But if you strip 
away the jargon and take a hard look at what po- 
litical parties actually do, you get a picture en- 
tirely different from the one we grew up with in 
the civics books. 

When it comes right down to it, political par- 
ties deal in power. A party is a group of people 
trying to amass as much power as possible so they 
can implement their ideas of how we all should 
live. In exchange for giving the party our support, 
the party promises us jobs, health care, protection 
from all manner of evils and the knowledge that 
we are in the right because we chose the "good 
guys" to rule us. The exchange is simple — we 
give them power and support through our votes 
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and money, and they give us protection from real 
or imaginary evils. The whole process is legiti- 
mized with the rhetoric of civic duty, maintaining 
the two-party system and participatory democracy. 

But consider another kind of group whose 
functions and promises are similar to those of 
political parties. This kind of group, however, 
does not have centuries of ready-made slogans to 
make it palatable to the public, nor does it have 
the sanction of society and the law. No, this pow- 
erful group operates outside of the law, and it is 
called a "gang," not a political party. 

At first glance, it may seem absurd to compare 
political parties to gangs. After all, we know that 
gang activities are illegal whereas political activi- 
ties are not. But if we look closely at the struc- 
ture, function and purpose of political parties and 
gangs, we find that, except for a difference in 
terminology, they are in many ways the same kind 
of organization. 

Let's examine the similarities: A political party 
is a group of people trying to amass as much 
power as possible so they can implement their 
ideas of how we all should live. This is also true 
of a gang. Both a political party and a gang de- 
pend on power to put their ideas and goals into 
practice. A gang offers you the use of its power as 
protection in return for your money, cooperation 
and favors. If you don't pay for the "protection," 
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your property may be destroyed or you may be 
beaten up. When in power, a political party offers 
you "protection" in exchange for your money 
(taxes), and if you don't pay, your property is 
confiscated and you may wind up in jail. 

With either group — gang or party — you pay 
one way or another whether you like it or not. 
When someone takes something that doesn't be- 
long to them by force, we call it stealing. When a 
gang steals, no one is confused about what to call 
it; when the party in power steals your money, it's 
called taxation. But just as you can't change the 
nature of a skunk by defining it as a striped 
pussycat with a pungent aroma, neither can you 
change the nature of stealing by calling it taxation 
and by defining it as a voluntary, patriotic means 
of raising revenue. To argue that the political 
party's "tax" provides for some good and neces- 
sary service does not alter the fact that the ac- 
quisition process was one of theft. During the 
1930s supporters of Adolph Hitler pointed to the 
many hospitals, social services and magnificent 
highways that were the product of his regime. So 
we see that both the gang and the political party 
in power finance their activities in the same way 
— by stealing. First, they try to convince the 
people to give support willingly. When that fails 
or is insufficient, they take whatever they consider 
necessary by force or the threat of force. 
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It may be said that an important difference 
between the gang and the political party is that, in 
primaries and general elections, we choose our 
bosses in the political party but we have no such 
choice of gang leaders. We are told that primaries 
are public activities, but it's more accurate to say 
that primaries are political activities which take 
place in public — and that is a very different 
story. It leaves us, the public, without any real say 
in who the "leaders" will be. By the time the gen- 
eral elections roll around, the only choice we have 
is which gang — the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans — will have more power. There is no real 
choice here. And those who are disenchanted with 
the alternatives are charged with "apathy," "lack 
of responsibility" or "idealism," in an attempt at 
intimidation. 

Some claim that the two-party system is highly 
efficient and that to give the voters more than two 
choices would become unwieldy. But employing 
that logic, a dictatorship is even more efficient 
than a two-party system and hence more desirable. 
It just depends on what you want. If a gang is out 
to kill you, would you feel better knowing that the 
gang has thoughtfully and efficiently lifted the 
cumbersome burden of choice from you as to 
whether or not you want to stay alive? 

And what is more important: The hallmark of a 
self-governing society is free choice. When free 
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choice is "reasoned" into a secondary position and 
replaced with little or no choice, what is left is a 
system of slavery. We end up discussing the de- 
gree of slavery we will tolerate rather than 
whether we will be free or unfree. 

Because the nature of their game is power, it is 
a safe bet that those who make it to the top in 
gangs are the most powerful. And as we have seen 
many times in political scandal, powerful men 
rarely possess the virtues of honesty, integrity and 
moral courage. It has been said that power cor- 
rupts and that absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
It would be more accurate to say that only the ab- 
solutely corrupt seek absolute power. If someone 
comes to you and asks for the power to run your 
life, or to run the lives of other people, chances 
are good that he is not to be trusted and that 
turning your back on him is a risky venture. 

It is not mere coincidence that both political 
leaders and gang leaders travel with an entourage 
of advance men and bodyguards. Both kinds of 
bosses realize that just as they inflict violence on 
others (if not directly, then by decree), so some 
people may attempt to retaliate by inflicting vio- 
lence on them. It is interesting to note that politi- 
cal bosses who proclaim themselves the "people's 
choice" are as nervous for their safety as are the 
gangland chiefs who make no pretense about being 
the choice of the public. One difference between 
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gang leaders and political leaders, then, is that 
gang leaders are less devious. 

There is another difference: gang members are 
generally less meddlesome than politicians. Some- 
times they simply take your money and run. Poli- 
ticians, on the other hand, take your money and 
then insist on running you. At least the gangster 
has the decency to leave you alone much of the 
time; he does not presume to be your benefactor 
or your protector; he does not insist that you 
praise him and call him "Sir." He does not claim 
to represent you. No, the gangster does not inflict 
these absurdities upon you. He does not, in addi- 
tion to robbing you, insult your intelligence. But 
not so the politicians. After taking your money, 
which is bad enough, the politician will not go 
away and leave you alone. He insists on "serving" 
you whether you want his services or not. And if 
you oppose him or attempt to ignore him, you may 
be labeled with anything from "apathetic" to 
"unpatriotic" and "dangerous." 

Despite these differences, however, political 
parties and gangs are cut from the same cloth. 
Their functions and means of financing are practi- 
cally identical. Now some people may want the 
services of politicians and political parties, just as 
some people want the services of a gang; this de- 
pends on what your goals are and how much vio- 
lence you are willing to tolerate to achieve them. 
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But at least we could eliminate much confusion by 
using the same terms to describe both organiza- 
tions. When a political party threatens violence if 
they are not given money, then let's call it extor- 
tion, not taxation. If a politician conscripts you 
into his gang (the army), let's call this involuntary 
servitude by its proper names — kidnapping and 
slavery. If these activities are really as essential as 
politicians would like us to believe, then they 
shouldn't need to be camouflaged in doubletalk. 
And if it turns out that such practices, when cor- 
rectly identified, are less popular as a result — 
well, that is good to know, too. 
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Chapter 13 

Are Non-Voters Apathetic? 

"History, from the earliest Christians downward, is 
full of instances of men who refused all connection with 
government and all the influences which office could be- 
stow rather than deny their principles or aid in wrongdo- 
ing. Sir Thomas More need never have mounted the 
scaffold, had he only consented to take the oath of su- 
premacy. He had only to tell a lie with solemnity, as we 
are asked to do, and he might not only have saved his 
life, but, as the trimmers of his day would have told him, 
doubled his influence. Pitt resigned his place as Prime 
Minister of England rather than break faith with the 
Catholics of Ireland. Should I not resign a ballot rather 
than break faith with the slave?" 

— Wendell Phillips 
Rudolph Rocker, 
Pioneers of American Freedom 

1949 

An ever-increasing number of Americans are 
refusing to go to the polls on election day. It 
looks as if millions of people are coming to the 
conclusion that it just isn't worth the effort. This 
attitude is quite understandable in these times of 
broken campaign promises and the "credibility 
gap" (as political lying is so politely called). What 
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good does it do to vote for a politician when you 
know that there is about as much chance of him 
doing what he says after he is in office as there is 
of a mugger taking just one dollar if you offer him 
your wallet? Many people are concluding that to 
vote with the present system is futile. 

Americans have long been proud of their hard- 
headed realism and practicality. The present voter 
attitude of boredom and skepticism toward politi- 
cians, the suspicion that politicians will continue 
their tired song-and-dance routine to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, is just another instance of Ameri- 
can realism. And given the actions of politicians in 
the past, this is a very understandable and healthy 
attitude. 

What is not understandable, however, is how 
anyone could level the charge of irresponsibility 
or apathy at a non-voter who refuses to partici- 
pate in a farce at the polls. We have been lied to 
and hoodwinked time and again; we have watched 
our taxes skyrocket to pay for the boondoggles 
and pet projects of politicians who promise to 
lower taxes. Is it any wonder, after we have been 
kicked around and cheated so many times, that we 
are reluctant to be kicked around and cheated 
some more? 

Who is calling the non-voting public irrespon- 
sible and apathetic? Not surprisingly, it is the 
politicians — the same politicians who spin fairy 
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tales at election time and who then get upset when 
few people care which king of nonsense gets 
elected, be he an elephant or a donkey. Your local 
grocer would be laughed out of business if he 
whined that his customers were "apathetic" be- 
cause they refused to buy his rotten bananas. But 
the politician whines in the same way when he 
charges people with apathy because they won't 
buy his rotten promises. 

If you strip away the rhetoric, all the politician 
really says when he charges the non-voting public 
with apathy is that the non-voters won't do what 
he wants them to do — namely, give him support 
and money. Politicians need money to finance 
campaigns, and they need votes so they can pres- 
ent themselves as the "people's choice," thereby 
passing off their deeds as the "will of the people." 
Thus it is understandable that politicians con- 
cocted the term "apathy" to distort the unpleasant 
fact that not many people want them in office. As 
voting day statistics get gloomier and gloomier, 
their minds must work overtime to invent new ex- 
cuses that shift the blame from themselves to the 
non-voters. 

Politicians have been somewhat successful in 
clouding the issues — in lending some plausibility 
to the nonsense that non-voters are "un- 
American," or "irresponsible," or that at least 
non-voters deserve by default whoever is elected 
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and whatever they do while in office. This last is 
an especially strange twist of logic; it is akin to 
saying that, if a mob is voting whether to shoot or 
to hang John Jones, and if John Jones refuses the 
mob's invitation to cast his vote for one or the 
other, and if the mob decides on hanging, John 
Jones (by default) thereby deserves to hang. Obvi- 
ously, John Jones doesn't want to hang or to be 
shot; he is not apathetic because he refuses to 
vote for one or the other. He doesn't vote because 
he doesn't want either of the alternatives offered 
to him — he dislikes both intensely — and this is 
a far cry from being indifferent. 

It never occurs to the politicians that perhaps 
the non-voters, like John Jones, don't want any of 
the alternatives offered to them at the polls; and 
that this, rather than apathy or indifference, is the 
reason they don't vote. In one sense, of course, 
non-voters are indifferent; since they see no 
genuine alternatives listed on the ballot, they 
don't care much whether politician A or politician 
B gets elected. But many non-voters do have 
strong opinions and preferences — they would 
like to say "No" to all of the politicians on the 
ballot. 

Many non-voters see abstention at the polls as 
the only avenue by which they can register their 
dissatisfaction; they simply refuse to sanction a 
voting farce where they are offered no real choice. 
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It is high time that politicians realized that just as 
people don't buy when they don't like what is be- 
ing sold, so they don't vote when they don't like 
who is running for office. When Ford Motors' Ed- 
sel didn't sell, they didn't accuse the car buyers of 
apathy toward Edsels. Instead, they realized that 
people were not buying because they didn't like 
the product, and they took it off the market. But 
politicians are still trying to sell us Edsels 
(themselves); they are still trying to pass them- 
selves off as responsible leaders admired by the 
public. And when the voting public doesn't re- 
spond, the people get blamed, not the politicians. 
But suppose, just suppose, that the non-voters are 
communicating the same message to politicians 
that the non-buyers communicated to Ford Mo- 
tors; i.e., "We don't like what you're selling and 
we want nothing to do with it." This hardly 
qualifies as apathy. 

People often turn away from the polls in con- 
fusion because they feel frustrated and used, and 
because they don't know what else to do. But a 
voters' boycott should become a conscious, ex- 
plicit position, so it will communicate to politi- 
cians the widespread dissatisfaction among peo- 
ple. Non-voting here is a conscious, responsible 
position to adopt — indeed, it is the only respon- 
sible position to adopt for a voter who cannot find 
someone or something positive to vote for. 
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When you vote, you are supposed to be 
choosing a capable person to represent you for 
years to come. To choose wisely, you must be 
abreast of the issues — the candidates' qualifica- 
tions and their records of performance. Then, 
taking these facts into consideration, you choose 
the best candidate. What is assumed here, of 
course, is that there is a "best man," that at least 
one person among the candidates deserves your 
respect and confidence. But, more and more often, 
you find that you don't respect or trust any of the 
candidates. There is, for you, no "best man," only 
a motley crew reminiscent of anything from the 
Three Stooges to Attila the Hun. In such a case 
you have no real choice, and the alleged purpose 
of voting is destroyed. To choose among two or 
more evils is presumably not what voting is sup- 
posed to be about. 

Many non-voters are concerned, responsible 
people who want nothing to do with the present 
election-day circus. But these voters would like to 
make themselves heard. At present all they can do 
is stay away from the polls. If, however, a "None 
of the Above is Acceptable" option were put on 
all ballots, the non-voters could become voters — 
they could vote "No" on all the candidates. 

Until this option is available, however, the only 
way to say "No" to the political mobs and their 
con men is to refuse to vote, and to make it clear 
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to all concerned why you are refusing to vote. 
Politicians would like us to believe that non- 
voters are copping out, but the truth is just the 
opposite. To accede to an electoral process that 
offers only an illusion of choice, to choose the 
lesser of two evils, is the real cop-out. 

This is still a relatively free country and free 
people have a right to say "No." This is the es- 
sence of the right to choose. Beware of anyone 
who tells you that your "No" represents apathy; 
chances are good that he wishes to deprive you of 
your inherent right to choose. 
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Chapter 14 

Choice: The Third Alternative 

"I heartily accept the motto — 'That government is 
best which governs least'; and I should like to see it 
acted up to more rapidly and systematically. Carried out 
it finally amounts to this, which I also believe, — 'That 
government is best which governs not at all, ' and when 
men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of govern- 
ment they will have. " 

Henry David Thoreau 
On the Duty of Civil Disobedience, 

1849 

Politicians are forever telling us how to spend 
our money and how to lead our lives. They are es- 
pecially aggressive in election years when they are 
competing for power. Although the issues they ar- 
gue are unclear, one thing is clear: each competi- 
tor is convinced that he is best fit to rule. But 
however much they disagree about the best man 
for the job, politicians are unanimous when it 
comes to implementing their ideas. Force is the 
political way. Political controversies narrow down 
not to whether force should be used (which is as- 
sumed without question), but who is going to 
wield the force and how. The only choice we have 
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at the polls is which politician is going to do the 
forcing. There is a third alternative, however, that 
is rarely considered: this is to expel force from 
our lives and to run our own affairs. 

As things now stand, politicians do not com- 
pete for a chance to help us maximize control over 
our lives; for, as we gain control, they lose power. 
And you can hardly expect a politician to give up 
power, any more than you can expect a baboon to 
give up bananas. But just because politicians are 
reluctant to leave us alone doesn't mean that opt- 
ing for more choice and control in our lives is not 
a worthwhile goal. Given the nature of human be- 
ings, free choice is so crucial to our happiness 
that we must never give up the struggle to attain 
and keep it. 

Human beings must act in order to live, and 
choice is a prerequisite for action. Action requires 
that we choose among the millions of different 
alternatives open to us. If we did not choose, we 
would be paralyzed by indecision. Think of how 
many choices you have to make just to get out of 
bed. First, you have to decide what time to set the 
alarm for, and then you have to decide how to re- 
spond after it rings. Are you going to turn it off 
and go back to sleep? Are you going to throw it 
against the wall? Or are you going to jump up 
and get out of bed? Your choice of action is de- 
termined by your goal. If your goal is to get to 
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work on time, chances are you will get out of bed. 
But if you are on vacation, you may choose to 
shut the alarm off and go back to sleep. Or if your 
goal is to vent your pent-up frustrations, you may 
throw the clock against the wall. Which action is 
right, in any situation, depends upon your goal. 
And to choose wisely you must have confidence in 
your ability to take actions that will help achieve 
your goals. 

This confidence is gained by making judg- 
ments, acting on them, and seeing if they accom- 
plish the ends we want. This is part of what it 
means to be an adult. Maturation is a process of 
extending our range of choices and gaining more 
control over our lives. When we were children, 
our parents made most of our important decisions 
for us; but as we grew older we gradually substi- 
tuted our judgment for theirs, always expanding 
our area of choice. When a politician tries to force 
his judgments on us, he is attempting to reverse 
the maturation process by shrinking our area of 
choice. And as our area of choice diminishes, so 
does the control of our lives and our confidence in 
our ability to deal with reality. 

In pursuing our goals, we all act according to 
an "if-then" formula. For instance, if you are a 
student and want to become a painter, then you 
study painting. If you want to get to New York as 
quickly as possible, then you take a jet. If you 
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want a high standard of living, then you try to find 
a job that pays well. We try to achieve our goals 
by using the means we deem most effective. Just 
as there are innumerable goals, so there are innu- 
merable ways of achieving these goals. It is this 
infinite variety of means and ends that makes 
every person unique, according to the specific 
means and ends a person selects. To the extent 
that politicians meddle in our lives — to the ex- 
tent that they tell us what goals to achieve or 
what means to employ — they are substituting 
their judgment for ours. And to the extent that our 
lives are planned according to a politician's 
specifications, our uniqueness as individuals is re- 
duced, until we are eventually consigned to the 
anonymity of the anthill. 

Human uniqueness and diversity make it more 
desirable to live in society than as a hermit on a 
desert island. Just to survive on a desert island 
would require your full time and energy. You 
would have to be a hunter, fisherman, carpenter, 
doctor, and more, just to stay alive. Living in a 
society allows you to benefit from the skills of 
other people — skills that represent uniqueness 
and diversity. The more diversity there is, the 
more you have to choose from, and the better 
chance you have of getting what you want. Thus 
we all benefit from diversity, and it is reasonable 
to encourage it as much as possible. But to intro- 
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duce force into human relationships, to give one 
group of people — politicians — the power to tell 
another group how to live, is to destroy the foun- 
dation of human diversity. It is to shrink our 
range of alternatives to the confines of the politi- 
cian's brain, which is small territory indeed. 

There is another element of choice that is im- 
portant here. Intelligent choices are those made 
with the most knowledge. The more you know 
about a situation, the more likely you are to make 
intelligent decisions about that situation. Consider 
the implications of this in your own life. Who 
knows the most about your life? Who knows the 
most about what your desires, goals, feelings and 
abilities are? You do, of course. Quite naturally, 
therefore, you are in a position to make the most 
intelligent and reasonable decisions concerning 
your own life. Only you possess the detailed in- 
formation necessary to plan which actions are best 
for you. In every sphere where a politician pre- 
sumes to make choices for you, then, the odds are 
overwhelming that his decisions will have worse 
consequences for you than your own would have. 
The politician is either deluded or lying when he 
claims to know better than you what is good for 
you. No one is in a better position to know what 
is good for you than you are. Another person can- 
not crawl into your skin to feel what you feel, and 
another person cannot decree, by force, what will 
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make you happy. But this, in essence, is how 
politicians try to justify their existence. 

Politicians coerce us to comply with their ideas 
of how we should live and behave. To coerce 
someone is to make him act against his will by 
force or the threat of force. The heavy hand of 
force is behind every political "solution." When 
the politicians promise a new playground, we will 
pay for it whether we want to or not. We will pay 
through our taxes or we will go to jail. If the 
zoning commissioner considers urban sprawl to be 
an esthetic menace, and if he thinks that the sub- 
urbs should remain "natural," then he uses force 
to keep people from building where he doesn't 
want them to. Political activity revolves around 
the principle of force, and force is anathema to 
choice. Where there is coercion, choice is lost. 

Since choice is essential to human develop- 
ment, and since force nullifies choice, the use of 
force is anti-human. It is opposed to the vital ele- 
ments of life and happiness. Any opportunity that 
expands our range of choice is good; any situation 
that restricts our range of choice is bad. If we are 
to regain control over our lives, politicians must 
give up some of their power. But it is unlikely 
that politicians will have an attack of ethical con- 
science and decide to loosen their paternalistic 
grip on us. It is possible, however, to strip politi- 
cians of their veil of legitimacy and to demon- 
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strate that they do not represent the people they 
claim to represent. This can be accomplished by 
pushing for another alternative — "None of the 
Above is Acceptable" — on the voting ballots. 

If enough people communicate to politicians 
that none of them are acceptable, that we don't 
want any of them to run our lives, then they may 
be forced, if they want to remain in office, to take 
a closer look at what people really want. Perhaps 
they will discover that the public is composed of 
responsible adults with individual desires, needs 
and goals. And perhaps the politicians will dis- 
cover that the individuals themselves know best 
how to fulfill their desires, needs and goals, free 
from political interference. They may even dis- 
cover that we value our uniqueness and diversity, 
and that we require freedom of choice to function 
to the full extent of our capabilities. Then, if we 
are lucky, some politicians may even assist us in 
regaining control over our lives so that we are 
free to choose for ourselves. This is the third al- 
ternative. 
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Chapter 15 

Order and Chaos 

"Great part of that order which reigns among man- 
kind is not the effect of government. It has its origin in 
the principles of society and the natural constitution of 
men. It existed prior to government, and would exist if 
the formality of government was abolished. The mutual 
dependence and reciprocal interest which man has upon 
man, and all the parts of civilized community upon each 
other, create that great chain of connection which holds 
it together. The landholder, the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the merchants, the tradesman, and every occupa- 
tion, prospers by the aid which each receives from the 
other, and from the whole. Common interest regulates 
their concerns and forms their law; and the laws which 
common usage ordains, have a greater influence than the 
laws of government. In fine, society performs for itself 
almost everything which is ascribed to government. " 

Thomas Paine 
Rights of Man, Part II 

It is commonly said that the main function of 
politicians is to bring order to society and that 
without politicians we would be faced with chaos 
and disaster. People who make this claim, how- 
ever, are usually vague about what they mean by 
such terms of "order" and "chaos." Perhaps what 
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is meant is that, without politicians, people would 
go around hurting each other. But people do this 
now with politicians, and they do it on a massive 
scale known as "war." The danger posed by the 
local bank robber is minor when compared to the 
threat posed by a massive military arsenal capable 
of immense destruction. 

In any event, there is nothing especially disor- 
derly about violence. In fact, much violence, es- 
pecially in war, is highly ordered, in that it is 
carefully planned and engineered. Likewise, a 
bank robber usually plans his moves quite care- 
fully before taking action. Such acts of violence 
have more "order" to them than the majority of 
our everyday nonviolent activities. 

If, then, we equate order with planning, there 
is no intrinsic virtue in orderliness. Evil as well as 
good deeds can be carefully planned in advance. 
The important issue, of course, is not whether ac- 
tions are planned, but what they are planned for. 
What is the purpose of a planned activity? Our 
moral view of the action will depend on this pur- 
pose. 

It is true that politicians are engaged in plan- 
ning of some kind, but this is not necessarily a 
mark in their favor. Every person, as we have 
seen, must plan to some degree, and these plans 
can be good or bad. The question we must ask 
about politicians is: What kind of planning are 
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they engaged in? When looked at this way, we see 
that politicians concern themselves with planning 
the lives of other people. They devise plans of 
how others should live and they impose those 
plans by force. So it is misleading to say that 
politicians bring order to our lives. What they do, 
to be precise, is force their conception of order 
upon other people. "Order," in this case, turns out 
to be whatever the politician wants it to be. 

Let's take a closer look at the term "order," 
since it tends to be a very slippery word. In ac- 
tuality, "order" is an interpretation placed on a 
situation by a human mind. There is no "order" 
existing independently in nature. Facts are neither 
orderly nor disorderly; they are simply facts. 
When we view these facts, however, we evaluate 
them from a given frame of reference. If the facts 
fit into my pattern of thinking, I call them orderly. 
If they conflict with my way of thinking, I see 
them as disorderly. 

Because I recognize the crucial role of individ- 
ual choice and action, I can look at people milling 
about in a crowded department store and see mar- 
velous order. A political mentality, on the other 
hand, might look at that same crowded store and 
be appalled by what it interprets as confused dis- 
order. When I look at the store, I see people act- 
ing to fulfill their own desires and goals in a man- 
ner that is harmonious with their fellow humans. 
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This, for me, is the epitome of order. When the 
political mentality views the same store, however, 
it is upset because all it can see is random, uncon- 
nected activity. The people in the store are not 
following a master plan — more specifically, they 
are not following his master plan — so his mind 
interprets the situation as disorderly. 

This example illustrates how the judgment of 
orderliness will vary according to your point of 
view. If you place a high value on human auton- 
omy and freedom of choice, then any situation 
where that autonomy and freedom of choice are 
realized will display, for you, a high degree of or- 
der. But if you value conformity and obedience, 
then you will have a militaristic conception of or- 
der, where there is order only when people are 
following orders in the literal sense. 

The militaristic conception of order is that held 
by most politicians. They see order in regimenta- 
tion, bureaucratic mazes and miles of red tape. If 
something is done with official approval, espe- 
cially if it is accompanied by impressive-looking 
documents, then it is orderly. Or if a decision is 
made "democratically" by taking a vote, then the 
decision is orderly. But if a lone individual at- 
tempts an action on his own, the action is sus- 
pected of being "chaotic" and unplanned. All this 
really means, of course, is that the lone individual 
acts on the basis of his own plans instead of 
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obeying the politician. This the politician finds in- 
excusable, so he condemns it as chaotic. 

The political mentality, singularly unable to 
appreciate the importance of free choice in human 
affairs, invariably views the price mechanism of a 
free market, where price varies according to the 
fluctuation in supply and demand, as unplanned, 
chaotic or even anarchistic. We cannot be at the 
mercy of unplanned prices, he tells us, so we must 
call on government to regulate them. What the 
political mentality fails to see is that prices in a 
free market are not at all chaotic; they depend on 
the combined decisions and actions of millions of 
consumers and suppliers. It is true that prices are 
not planned in advance by a central computer; 
they are the consequence of many individual plans 
of action. But the political mentality does not see 
this. All he knows is that in a free market no one 
person or group plans what the price for a dozen 
eggs will be; so he interprets the situation as un- 
planned and hence disorderly. If the government 
forcibly imposes a price, however, the political 
mentality is satisfied, for now a tangible, concrete 
plan is being implemented. 

It should be clear that the only confusion and 
disorder here is the thinking process of the politi- 
cal mentality. He cannot distinguish between order 
and decree. If a politician does not issue a proc- 
lamation, there is not order. If the politician does 
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not force others to go along with his plans, there 
is anarchistic chaos. This is unmitigated nonsense. 
As long as people plan their own lives, and as 
long as their plans do not forcibly interfere with 
the plans of other people, there is order. The po- 
litical mentality may not like what people, when 
they are free to choose, decide to do, but that is 
his problem, not theirs. 

In the final analysis, the greatest impediment to 
human order is physical force. Force necessarily 
creates conflict. If everybody agreed to do some- 
thing, one party would not resort to the use of 
force against another. When someone forces you 
to do something, therefore, a conflict exists be- 
tween what you want to do and what he wants you 
to do. This conflict, perpetuated by more and 
more force, renders peaceful cooperation and 
competition impossible. The only order possible in 
such a situation is coercive regimentation and 
conformity. This is the order found in a slave 
camp. 

Peaceful order, on the contrary, is order gen- 
erated by people themselves rather than imposed 
on them by someone else. Voluntary cooperation 
is indispensable for this kind of order, and this 
kind of order is essential to human progress and 
happiness. This is the order that is the antithesis 
of political activity. 
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Chapter 16 

Political Conflict of Interest 

Politicians these days are falling all over them- 
selves to prove they are clean and uncorruptible. 
The sight, silly to behold, has one candidate lead- 
ing an "election reform" movement which would 
curtail the amount of private contributions to 
politics, another candidate staging an exhibitionist 
competition to reveal every penny of personal in- 
come, and yet another candidate trying to limit 
meals shared by lobbyists and office holders to "a 
hamburger and two cokes" (as if overeating is a 
cause of corruption). Perhaps the most popular 
method is to cite how corrupt one's opponents 
are, in an effort to make oneself look "clean" by 
comparison. 

The futility of such measures should be readily 
apparent to anyone with common sense. As the 
saying goes, "the lady doth protest too much." 

Notwithstanding this reform legislation, poli- 
ticians will still wreak havoc on the lives of citi- 
zens. They are not about to curb their insatiable 
appetite for taxpayers' money, nor will they vol- 
untarily cut off their other sources of power. Even 
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if it is easy to see how foolhardy is the reform 
passion, however, there is one key phrase that 
cries for closer examination: "conflict of inter- 
est:' 

"Conflict of interest" — that phrase is opera- 
tive in every new story of political corruption. But 
what is conflict of interest? We seem to have 
conflicting standards as to what exactly consti- 
tutes a conflict of interest. 

A conflict of interest seems to be a conflict of 
pledges; pledges made by a politician to act in a 
given way after he assumes the office he sought in 
his campaign. Commonly we imagine that the im- 
portant pledge is for the office holder to serve the 
whole of his constituency; that pledge is held to 
be sacrosanct. The other pledge, the conflicting 
one, is the promise he made to party members, 
supporters and/or financiers. It is this partisan 
pledge, although probably a tacit one, which 
seems to be the stronger of the two, the fulfilling 
of it more compelling. This makes sense. If the 
politician seeks another term or a higher office, it 
is his own people that he had better not cross. 
Loyalty to the voters is a nice sentiment, and a 
few politicians may even indulge in it occasion- 
ally, but politicians have made it clear time and 
again that nothing takes precedence over the in- 
terest of their party. 
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Given a piece of legislation, the office holder 
is supposed to vote according to the best interest 
of his constituents. Yet every voter knows this is 
rarely the case. Foremost in the politician's mind 
is his party and its supporters. And here political 
rhetoric comes to the rescue. It just so happens, 
the politician assures us, that what is best for his 
party is also best for the country — and we are 
once again led down the primrose path of political 
chicanery. 

There has been corrective legislation aimed at 
political financiers. If the proposed legislation in 
any way affects the office holder's financial ties, 
he is supposed to abstain, or he is supposed to di- 
vest himself of investments and business associa- 
tions. This is especially true of judges, but theo- 
retically it pertains to all politicians. 

While the system is by no means perfect, so the 
argument runs, it does provide a means of ferret- 
ing out significant corruption. And, indeed, a 
good many politicians have been convicted on a 
conflict-of-interest rap. We have their political 
enemies to thank for that. Still, while we have 
gone after the financial conflicts, we have not 
cleansed the situation with regard to supporters. 

What is called for is a new conflict of interest 
rule, this one to break the perfidious ties between 
a politician — and his own party! 
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This idea may seem shocking at first. We take 
it for granted that a politician pays off in jobs and 
political favors to those who supported him during 
his campaign. Indeed, promises of special favors 
are an integral part of campaigning itself. But the 
politician claims to represent all of his constitu- 
ents, and it is time to insist that he make good his 
claim by divesting himself of all interest conflicts. 

This is certainly a reasonable request during 
these days of heated efforts to reform politics. 
Here is how it would work. Anyone accepting an 
elective office should be required to sever all as- 
sociation with his or her political party. In the 
same way that businessmen are required to divest 
themselves of investments and business associa- 
tions when taking public office, so politicians ac- 
cepting such posts should not be allowed to retain 
political involvement. 

To have a senator or congressman or governor 
referred to as a "Democrat" or "Republican" 
should not be a meaningful designation when he is 
in the office supposedly representing "all the 
people." The excuse that party lines are a secon- 
dary consideration is wholly inadequate; a "party 
line" should be nonexistent for an office holder. 
There is no political district in this country in 
which all the voters are members of the very same 
party. Representatives of those districts inevitably 
catch themselves in dilemmas because serving 
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constituents militates against unswerving party 
loyalty. A politician interested in more than one 
term in office knows he cannot alienate his party 
and its supporters. And a politician interested in 
only one term is unheard of. 

When all is said and done, when the handshak- 
ing, baby kissing, flag waving and smiling for the 
cameras is finished, it usually winds up with "see 
what the boys in the back room want." And how 
could it be otherwise? Politics is big business 
with enormous sums of money involved, and vot- 
ing is little more than a formality. If partisan po- 
litical ties were severed, then those accepting 
political office would have only one cause to serve 
— the representation of the American people — 
not the self-serving ends of any political party. 
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Chapter 17 

performance Bonding Of 
Politicians; Campaign Promise 
Insurance 

Throughout American history, unfulfilled cam- 
paign promises have provided an inexhaustible 
source for political humor. Upon closer examina- 
tion, however, there is little humor in broken 
campaign promises; on the contrary, they make a 
joke out of democracy and the vote. 

The effects of such political deceit range from 
irritating to catastrophic. Broken political prom- 
ises can lower our living standard or, in the case 
of broken anti-war promises, threaten our very 
survival. In short, individual American citizens 
must pay the price for policies they never wanted 
— indeed, for policies they hoped to prevent 
through their votes. 

Through two centuries Americans have wit- 
nessed countless increments of "milestone" legis- 
lation designed to clean up politics. Yet politics 
remains soiled; corruption never wisps away as 
the reform legislation intends. A major reason for 
the failure to cleanse politics is quite simple: 
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Politicians are still allowed, and even expected, to 
break campaign promises. 

Politicians have become confidence men, 
promising everything and delivering whatever is 
convenient for them to deliver — which usually 
bears little resemblance to what their constituents 
want or need. To allow this to continue is to le- 
gitimate a fraud and an injustice. You may as well 
pick a candidate for his smile, or the way he 
combs his hair, for all the relevance his promises 
will have to his actions after he takes office. 

Why not institute a new political practice 
which would be the essence of true reform? The 
idea, long overdue and much hungered-for in these 
times of the "credibility gap," is performance 
bonding of politicians. 

It has long been common practice in private 
business to require the bonding of people in re- 
sponsible positions. Why cannot this respected 
and time-proven business practice now be applied 
to politicians? 

This suggestion, some may feel, questions the 
integrity of those in office. But this isn't neces- 
sarily true, any more than the bonding of busi- 
nessmen questions their integrity. Performance 
bonding is simply a means of ensuring that a per- 
son does what he promises to do — and surely it 
is not unreasonable to expect politicians to abide 
by this basic standard of human decency. 
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There seems to be an implicit assumption that a 
person's integrity cannot be challenged once he or 
she is in office. But this is obviously absurd in the 
face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary — 
the endless string of broken campaign promises 
and the blatant disregard for personal responsi- 
bilities by politicians. We are bombarded daily 
with news of Watergates and mini-Watergates. We 
witness politicians brazenly reversing themselves 
on issues when they deem it politically expedient, 
without so much as an acknowledgment of their 
broken promises. How many times have we heard 
a politician accuse the press or his opponents of 
"dirty politics" (is there any other kind?) if they 
expose his chameleon-like antics in disregarding 
his previous commitments? How long would a 
businessman remain bondable if he so irresponsi- 
bly disregarded his trusts? 

Clearly, the voting citizenry requires a measure 
of protection from politicians. We need insurance 
to guarantee that what we vote for at the polls is 
what we get when the candidate takes office. If 
the politician breaks his word, he should assume 
responsibility for the damage that follows. 

How could such a protection system work? 
First, all politicians would be required to buy a 
performance bond — a bond they must forfeit if 
they fail to deliver on their promises. The for- 
feited money would go to the public treasury, and 
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from there to the individuals who were harmed the 
most by the politician's default. The higher and 
more responsible the office, the higher the bond 
would have to be. 

Where would the money for the bond come 
from? The politician's party could put up the 
money, since it is the party that dangles him be- 
fore us and assures us that he is a man of integ- 
rity. Instead of pouring millions of dollars into 
slick advertising campaigns, the political parties 
could vie with each other for the highest amount 
of performance insurance. The higher the bond, 
the more the voters would be assured of redress in 
the event of dishonesty and deceit. 

The voters would evaluate the performance of 
the politician after his term expires, at the same 
time the forthcoming primary and general elec- 
tions are held. If the voters decided that the poli- 
tician acted responsibly, and tried to the best of 
his ability to fulfill his campaign promises, his 
bond would be returned in full, and he would gain 
the reputation of a good risk if he chose to run 
again for office. 

If, on the other hand, the voters decided by 
majority vote (this is, after all, a democracy) that 
the politician ignored his promises and defaulted 
on his public trust, the bond would be forfeited. 
Not only would this compensate the victims of the 
politician's irresponsibility, but it would make 
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subsequent bonding extremely difficult for the 
politician to obtain, making his return to politics 
unlikely. Thus we would have a kind of natural 
selection of politicians, with the dishonest weeded 
out and only the honest surviving. 

Of course, the idea of performance bonding of 
politicians is not infallible, as we are all aware. 
We can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, so 
there will still be corruption and deceit in the po- 
litical arena. Nevertheless, performance bonding 
of politicians is an attempt to patch an egregious 
hole in the American electoral system, perhaps the 
source most responsible for the mood of political 
corruption: the likelihood that voters will not get 
what they've been promised. A politician should 
not feel he can hoodwink the public and get away 
with it. 

This plan would also inject a dose of realism 
into American politics. Politicians commonly 
promise a chicken in every pot and an answer to 
all problems, including poverty, unemployment, 
inflation and racial discrimination. The list is 
endless, and the politician looks more and more 
like the patent medicine peddler of fifty years ago, 
who sold a brew to cure "all that ails you." 

But there is no quick cure for our problems 
unless it is fewer politicians, and there is no way 
that politicians can deliver on their extravagant 
promises. Performance bonding would make them 
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think twice before making outlandish claims. And 
if politicians would spend less time making prom- 
ises and more time investigating the disastrous 
effects of political meddling, they might even be- 
gin to question their own usefulness. 

Performance bonding is a chance for the voting 
process to redeem itself to some degree. Imagine 
how nice it would be in an election to know that 
the candidates are directly answerable to you. And 
think what a pleasure it would be to be spared the 
insulting fairy tales, spiced with unfulfillable po- 
litical promises, that our politicians spew forth 
year after year. 
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Chapter 18 

Politicoholism: An Epidemic Of 
National Concern 

Politicoholism — a crippling disease of the 
brain and emotional system — must now receive 
serious attention by the American public. It has 
proved to be the number one cause of wars, eco- 
nomic disaster, inflation, abusive taxation, insuf- 
ficient housing, unemployment, hunger — and of 
course, the age-old plague of government boon- 
doggles. 

Politicoholism is the number one health hazard 
in the United States. In fact, the problem is so se- 
rious that we suggest all political posters carry 
the sentence: "Warning! Politics may be hazard- 
ous to your health." 

The unique characteristic of this disease is that 
those afflicted with it do not experience pain, but 
all with whom they come in contact, or "seek to 
serve," suffer varying degrees of pain and discom- 
fort. Every American is familiar with the red-tape 
headache, not to mention the nausea induced by 
broken campaign promises. And the chronic ul- 
cers, caused by a large chunk of our earnings be- 
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ing lifted by politicians for their pet projects, have 
reached almost epidemic proportions. 

Can Politicoholism be detected at an early 
stage? The early symptoms are subtle, but they 
can be spotted by the careful observer. Warning 
symptoms usually appear in persons whose behav- 
ior seems fairly normal, if at times a bit messianic. 
The disease can infect nearly anyone, but it seems 
to favor ex-actors and ex-actresses, or those per- 
sons with a strong desire to be on stage but who 
never made it in show business. Most victims of 
the disease have a healthy, photogenic family, 
which becomes extremely important when the later 
stage known as "running for office" sets in. When 
at parties, dormant Politicoholics are full of sug- 
gestions on how you should run your life. Un- 
daunted by their total lack of knowledge in the 
relevant areas, these future Politicoholics are 
convinced they could — and should — run every- 
thing from General Motors to the corner drug- 
store. 

Budding Politicoholics are frequently detected 
by their obsessive use of the maxim, "There ought 
to be a law." This is known technically as the 
"coercion reflex." When asked his opinion on a 
social or economic problem, the Politicoholic 
twitches from the coercion reflex and blurts out 
involuntarily, "There ought to be a law." 
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As the disease progresses, the Politicoholic 
finds himself unable to speak in anything but gen- 
eralities and cliches. Thus afflicted, he is increas- 
ingly unable to communicate with friends and 
family. He feels a mounting sense of alienation. 
He may consider going to a speech therapist; but, 
more often than not, he attempts to compensate 
for his speech problem by transforming it into a 
virtue. The Politicoholic begins to see himself as a 
gifted and extraordinary individual. As the disease 
reaches other areas of his brain, he begins to view 
himself as savior of mankind, and he experiences 
an irresistible urge to offer himself as the vessel 
of salvation for his community, city, state, nation, 
or — in the most advanced cases — the world. 

In its intermediate stages, Politicoholism 
manifests itself erratically and in various degrees. 
The Politicoholic commonly suffers from the de- 
lusion that he has complete control over his ac- 
tions. The political meetings, fund raisers, and 
cocktail parties, he tells himself, are only part- 
time, and he can quit whenever he wants to. He 
restricts his political conversations to friends and 
small groups of people. Only occasionally does he 
wear campaign buttons and he never pins them to 
his underwear. The moderate Politicoholic may 
even display signs of modesty. During political 
discussions, he manifests the "I don't want to be 
pushy, but when you get tired of talking in circles, 
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I'll be happy to supply an answer" syndrome. Or 
he may sit quietly until someone turns to him and 
says, "Come on, Fred, tell us what you think." (In 
later stages of Politicoholism, as the disease fes- 
ters, this becomes known as "Waiting to be 
Drafted" and "Responding to Public Demand.") 

In short, we have at this point the typical 
"social Politicoholic." Some can keep the disease 
under control at this level; their life goes on 
pretty much as usual. 

But then the warning signals of acute Politico- 
holism begin to surface. The "social Politicoholic" 
finds himself delivering grandiose speeches, even 
when no audience is present, and he spends hours 
in front of a mirror smiling and waving his arms. 
Then, inexplicably, he starts to shake hands with 
every passerby he meets, and he terrifies mothers 
everywhere by rushing up to them and kissing 
their babies. Now the disease is beyond control. 
Whenever in public, the Politicoholic takes off his 
jacket and tie, unbuttons his collar and rolls up his 
sleeves. These, along with his sincerity wrinkles 
and meaningful stares, add to his credibility while 
he mouths platitudes about "the general welfare," 
"the good of society," and "the future of our 
country." 

Here the Politicoholic is beyond hope. His en- 
tire system is so infested with this noxious disease 
that even our sophisticated medical and psycho- 
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logical techniques are of no avail. The Politico- 
holic will crave the vote and he will stop at noth- 
ing to get it. He will lie, cheat, steal, or even 
worse, to win that election. Facts will never stand 
in his way. He will save people from themselves 
even if he has to kill them to do it. Politicoholism 
begins to take its toll, and throughout the land is 
heard the cry "Who will save us from our sav- 
iors?" 

The causes of Politicoholism are not com- 
pletely known at present, though there are several 
theories. Some doctors maintain that Politico- 
holism is a genetic infirmity which is transmitted 
from generation to generation. Other specialists 
regard it as a mental illness caused by an early and 
prolonged exposure to civics teachers and soci- 
ologists, coupled with a profound lack of anything 
important to say. Still other experts see Politico- 
holism as a contagious disease, transmitted by an 
unknown virus during election campaigns. The 
carriers of this virus are thought to be the active, 
chronic Politicoholics — known in polite company 
by the euphemism of "Politicians." Proponents of 
the contagion theory usually recommend a total 
quarantine of active politicians in order to prevent 
further spreading of the disease. 

Whatever its cause, Politicoholism is a deadly 
disease. Politicoholics have frequently been the 
targets of unjust scorn and ridicule, but now the 
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time has come to change our thinking about these 
poor unfortunates. The Politicoholic is not a de- 
praved or evil person; he is sick, and he needs our 
help. We should establish centers for the treat- 
ment of Politicoholism where the victims of this 
blight can receive proper care in a humanitarian 
setting. (Funds for these institutions could be 
raised through Jerry Lewis telethons.) Less se- 
vere Politicoholics will be assisted in kicking the 
habit: they will be denied their repeated injections 
of public adoration, recognition, and acceptance 
— those addicting drugs that contribute so heavily 
to the spread of this disease. If the Politicoholic 
can withstand the severe withdrawal symptoms 
that follow, he can return to society and seek hon- 
est work. 

Acute Politicoholics, while they may be beyond 
medical treatment, should not be cruelly tossed 
aside by an unfeeling public. As obnoxious as they 
seem, they are still fellow human beings. Recent 
proposals to put acute Politicoholics out of their 
misery, as an act of mercy, must be rejected to- 
tally as subhuman. More plausible is the sugges- 
tion that lobotomies be performed on all acute 
Politicoholics. But there are serious technical 
problems with this approach. Neurosurgeons warn 
that to perform brain surgery on a Politicoholic 
would require working within an inordinately 
small area, which would probably result in a large 
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percentage of failures. Such failures, deprived of 
their last humanlike quality, would differ little 
from jackasses and hyenas. (Those who argue that 
even this would be a decided improvement are, of 
course, insensitive to the seriousness of this 
problem.) 

There seems to be but one remedy for acute 
Politicoholics. They should be placed in a com- 
fortable institution, beyond the reach of dangerous 
weapons, where they can act out their fantasies 
with each other, unencumbered by the real world. 
They can make speeches, solicit the votes of other 
inmates, plan the lives of one another, levy taxes 
in play money, issue decrees, and start imaginary 
wars for the good of their institution. Clearly, this 
is the only humanitarian solution to the problem of 
acute Politicoholism. 

While feeling sympathy for these acute cases, 
however, let us not forget what is at stake. The 
acute Politicoholic, while himself an unfortunate 
victim, is extremely dangerous to others. The 
compassion we feel for him, therefore, should not 
overshadow our first priority: to get the Politico- 
holic off the street. 
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Chapter 19 

The Politician Is Best Who 
Works Least 

"The ancient magistrates of this city correspond with 
those of the present time no less in form, magnitude, and 
intellect, than in prerogative and privilege. The burgo- 
masters, like our aldermen, were generally chosen by 
weight — and not only the weight of the body, but like- 
wise the weight of the head. It is a maxim practically ob- 
served in all honest, plain-thinking, regular cities, that 
an alderman should be fat... 

"Thus, we see that a lean, spare, diminutive body is 
generally accompanied by a petulant, restless, meddling 
mind... Whereas your round, sleek, fat, unwieldy periph- 
ery is ever attended by a mind like itself, tranquil, tor- 
pid, and at ease; and we may always observe that your 
well-fed, robustious burghers are in general very tena- 
cious of their ease and comfort; being great enemies to 
noise, discord, and disturbance — and surely none are 
more likely to study the public tranquility than those who 
are so careful of their own... 

"As a board of magistrates, formed on this model, 
think but very little, they are less likely to differ and 
wrangle about favorite opinions — and as they generally 
transact business upon a hearty dinner, they are natu- 
rally disposed to be lenient and indulgent in the admini- 
stration of their duties. 
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"...The aldermen are the best-fed men in the com- 
munity; feasting lustily on the fat things of the land, and 
gorging so heartily oysters and turtles that in process of 
time they acquire the activity of the one, and the form, 
the waddle, and the green fat of the other. The conse- 
quence is... that their transactions are proverbial for un- 
varying monotony — and the profound laws which they 
enact in their dozing moments, amid the labors of diges- 
tion, are quietly suffered to remain as dead-letters, and 
never enforced, when awake. 

"Thus, it happens that your true dull minds are gen- 
erally preferred for public employ, and especially pro- 
moted to city honors; your keen intellects, like razors, 
being considered too sharp for common service. " 

Washington Irving 
Knickerbocker 's History of New York 

Politicians, like death and taxes, are an annoy- 
ing reality. A problem of growing concern is what 
to do with our well-meaning neighbors when, 
abandoning their worthwhile careers, they suc- 
cumb to the heady wine of local political office. 
This problem cries for attention. Because ordinary 
people seem to lose their sanity after they take 
office, we must try to minimize the damage. The 
same man who can run his personal finances in the 
black and cut costs and raise efficiency in his own 
work, suddenly, upon taking office, acquires the 
knack of spending public funds in the red, lower- 
ing productivity and raising costs. Since it is un- 
likely that we will dissuade our friends from run- 
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ning for the city council or some other office, we 
need a plan to ensure that Mr. City Council does 
as little damage as possible while in power. 

One such plan is the "extended vacation term." 
This can be tried first on the City Council level, 
and if it proves efficient, expanded to include all 
levels of political office. The mechanics of the 
plan are simple. Each year in office is divided into 
eleven months of mandatory traveling time — an 
extended vacation — and one month of personal 
vacation time. A politician does not have to travel 
during his personal vacation; he may even spend it 
in his hometown provided he does nothing that 
remotely resembles political activity. During the 
eleven months of his official term, however, Mr. 
City Council must travel — he must never return 
to his own city. To instill the proper spirit, and to 
guarantee that the plan will be carried out, inau- 
gurations will be held at the airport just a few 
minutes before the politician's plane is scheduled 
to leave. Then the jubilant crowd will wave good- 
bye to the departing office holder, whom they will 
not see for another eleven months at least. For the 
first time in history, voters will have good cause 
to celebrate at an inauguration. 

This traveling plan has several advantages. For 
one thing, it will no longer be necessary to pro- 
vide office space for the politician. This saves 
money on expensive redecorating every time we 
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change office holders. In addition, if there is no 
comfortable office complete with secretary and 
appointment book, the likelihood of Mr. City 
Council trying to stick around and miss his flight 
is almost nil. And he will be less inclined to order 
reams of official forms and personalized inter- 
office memos if there is no place to put them ex- 
cept in his suitcases. Moreover, there is the side 
benefit of raising the quality of neighborhoods 
where political offices once stood — the drop in 
the theft rate alone would be tremendous — which 
would release valuable real estate for more 
worthwhile projects such as bowling alleys and 
parking lots. 

So much for some of the benefits of the ex- 
tended vacation plan; now on to the mechanics of 
how the plan would work. 

We should not spare expenses on these ex- 
tended vacation trips; every accommodation 
should be first class. And, of course, there would 
be the padded expense account, without which Mr. 
City Council would lose his sense of identity. We 
should not be overly concerned if we find mink 
coats listed here and there as necessary expenses. 
After all, this has been going on for years anyway, 
and considering the overall picture, it is not really 
that great an expense to absorb. 

Not only would the trip include first class ac- 
commodations for the politician, but it would also 
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cover expenses for his family, secretary, body- 
guard and P.R. person. The staff, however, would 
get somewhat cheaper accommodations in order to 
preserve the politician's sense of superiority and 
importance. 

It may seem that the cost of these vacations 
would be prohibitive, but this is not the case if we 
take into account the horrendous cost of politi- 
cians when they are allowed to stay at home and 
do their "job." Even if $100,000 were allotted to 
each City Council member, the average city would 
escape with around $1 million annually. This 
money would be wasted, certainly, but it repre- 
sents only a fraction of what is currently wasted in 
the present system. 

For instance, with City Council members on 
extended vacations, we would be spared the enor- 
mous expense of appointed committees, which in- 
variably led to the "garbage-dump game." This is 
a favorite pastime of politicians. It consists of ap- 
pointing a committee to investigate a harebrained 
scheme, buying computer time to correlate mean- 
ingless data, hiring a printer to publish the find- 
ings in impressive looking tomes, and then con- 
tracting with a disposal service to tote away bales 
of reports and memos when the plan is discovered 
to be untenable. 

We could also eliminate the mysterious 
"galloping estimates" which always plague public 
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service projects. This is when Mr. City Council 
assures us, at the onset of his pet project, that it 
will cost the taxpayers only X number of dollars. 
This sum is usually moderate. Then, after the 
project is underway, the estimate doubles or tri- 
ples — it seems there were a few miscellaneous 
incidentals that Mr. City Council failed to take 
into account. Of course, it is argued at this stage 
that the project must continue nonetheless, since 
it would be a shame to lose the money already in- 
vested in it. Then, after another few months, the 
estimate doubles or triples again, making the final 
cost as much as 10 times the amount of the origi- 
nal figure. When the project is finally completed, 
usually no more than two years after the initial 
deadline, the money invested in it alone would pay 
for years of extended vacations for the entire City 
Council. 

Where would the money come from to pay for 
these extended vacations? More than likely, if a 
community is assured that its politicians will be 
gone for the entire year, people will gladly con- 
tribute to the cause. We could organize mass 
charity drives to raise enough money so that Mr. 
City Council would not even think of returning 
home ahead of time. 

It has been argued that our politicians be re- 
quired to visit other countries where they cannot 
speak the language and that they should not be 
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provided with translators. The reasoning behind 
this suggestion is sound. Politicians, wherever 
they may travel, are still politicians, and there is 
the ever-present danger of them meddling in other 
people's affairs. This danger is minimized, how- 
ever, if the politician is unable to communicate 
with those around him. He will give orders that no 
one will understand; and by the time he learns the 
language to a significant degree, his vacation will 
have expired. 

This may eventually lead to a foreign exchange 
program with the politicians of various countries 
shuffled back and forth to places where they can- 
not understand what is being said. Thus unable to 
tell others what to do, politicians could transform 
themselves into cultural emissaries, perhaps dem- 
onstrating how to cook favorite dishes such as 
stew or borscht, from their native land. Just be- 
coming traveling cooks would raise the produc- 
tivity of politicians by at least 100 percent. But 
even if we cannot persuade our vacationing poli- 
ticians to become culinary diplomats, we would all 
benefit, financially and psychologically, from their 
absence and silence. 
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Chapter 20 

Unethical Employment: The 
Social And Personal 
Consequences Of the Profession 
Of Politics 

"Hung Fung was a Chinese philosopher of well nigh a 
hundred years old. The Emperor once said to him: 'Hung, 
ninety years of study and observation must have made 
you wise. Tell me, what is the great danger of Govern- 
ment?' 'Well, ' quoth Hung, 'It's the rat in the statue. ' 
— 'The rat in the statue?!' repeated the Emperor. 'What 
do you mean?'... 'Why,' reported Hung, 'you know we 
build statues to the memory of our ancestors. They are 
made of wood and are hollow and pointed. Now, if a rat 
gets into one, you can't smoke it out — it's the image of 
your father. You can 't plunge it into the water — that 
would wash off the paint. So the rat is safe because the 
image is sacred. '" 

Wendell Phillips 
(from Rudolph Rocker, 
Pioneers of American Freedom^ page 37) 

Doing honest work for an honest dollar has 
long been an American tradition. It gives a person 
a sense of pride and accomplishment, a sense of 
contributing to the general welfare of humanity. 
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Honest work keeps us firmly in contact with the 
realities of life and it gives us a practical bent of 
mind. The virtue of honest work, with all of its 
benefits, is open to anyone who cares to pursue it 
— and fortunately the majority have chosen just 
this path. 

But there is an entire class who do not partici- 
pate in honest work, and consequently fail to at- 
tain a sense of pride, accomplishment and firm 
contact with reality. This is a minority group, but 
it is not a racial minority (although its members 
are often said to be of a special breed), nor is it a 
religious minority. Rather, this minority, whose 
members come from all walks of life, is better de- 
scribed as an "ethical minority." These people 
have chosen a different way of life. Rather than 
produce and interact with other people voluntar- 
ily, this class prefers to sponge off of the work of 
honest wage earners, and it delights in forcing its 
desires on others. This class, of course, is com- 
posed of politicians and bureaucrats. These unfor- 
tunates, having turned away from such honorable 
professions as sales, medicine, plumbing and ac- 
counting, have opted instead to join the ranks of 
the pseudo-profession known as "public office." 
And as long as they remain in public office they 
are depriving themselves of the opportunity to do 
honest work. 
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The tragedy in this is that people who become 
politicians are usually the very ones whose charac- 
ters can least withstand the strain of political of- 
fice. These are the people who are out of contact 
with reality and who have no idea of simple cause 
and effect. They do not understand, for example, 
that you cannot spend ten dollars if you only have 
five dollars. Nor have these people learned the 
simple virtues of honesty and self-restraint. How 
many times have you heard wild, extravagant cam- 
paign promises that are immediately forgotten on 
inauguration day? Seeing that they lack personal 
virtue, it is no wonder when these people fall prey 
to the temptation of power after they assume of- 
fice. And given the nature of political office, it is 
easy to understand why the longer they remain in 
office, the more tenuous their grasp on reality be- 
comes. 

In what other profession can you be hired to 
do a job and keep that job even if you do not de- 
liver? If a contractor is paid to build a house, he 
must build the house or return the money he col- 
lected. But a politician can make all kinds of 
promises to the public and not deliver on any of 
them — and he may even get elected for another 
term. Although the majority of people may not 
want him, all he has to do is muster a plurality, 
however small, to defeat other candidates. The 
politician can thus ride into office on a small per- 
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centage of those eligible to vote. With this illusion 
of support, which the politician balloons into a 
"mandate of the people," the politician's ability to 
distinguish between fact and fiction becomes more 
and more fuzzy. 

Politicians also live in an economic wonder- 
land. If, in the real world, you consistently spent 
more than you earned, while expecting your 
neighbors to bail you out and pay for your mis- 
takes, you would soon be in for a rude awakening. 
But politicians go on blithely, year after year, 
doing just that under the banner of "deficit 
spending," and we are the ones who pay the pen- 
alty in the form of higher taxes. 

Power is an unfortunate thing in the hands of 
anyone, especially those lacking in common sense. 
Power enables politicians to institute all manner 
of half-baked schemes that don't amount to any- 
thing but public nuisances. Not only are these 
crazy projects hard on the public, they are also 
psychologically harmful to the politician. Being 
able to put unworkable schemes into action gives 
the politician the feeling that reality is made of 
Silly Putty and that it may be molded as he sees 
fit. This view only contributes to the general un- 
suitability of our politicians for honest work. 

Mounds of red tape are another unpleasant side 
effect of having the fuzzy-minded in power. Freed 
from the everyday realities of life, the politician 
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issues edict upon edict, generating tons of paper 
and red tape that smother and choke anyone who 
tries to penetrate the bureaucratic haze. After you 
fill out endless forms in triplicate, the dedicated 
public servants often forget who you are and what 
you want, leading to the distinct suspicion that 
you are there to serve them and not vice versa. 

This role reversal of employer and employee is 
especially irritating. In the real world there is 
usually no doubt as to who is hiring whom. But in 
the Silly Putty world of politics, this distinction is 
often blurred and reversed. Although politicians 
don't admit outright that we are working for their 
benefit, they imply it in their actions. 

If we cannot eliminate politics altogether, we 
should at least institute safeguards so that the 
morally infirm do not flock to it as they do now, 
harming both themselves and others. We should 
require that only those who are gainfully em- 
ployed can participate in public office. This would 
ensure that the politician has at least a minimal 
foothold in the real world. Further, it should be 
required that the politician remain honestly em- 
ployed during his term in office so as not to suc- 
cumb to the strain and temptation of politics. This 
would have the added benefit of making politics a 
pastime or hobby, rather than a full-time occupa- 
tion, which would considerably decrease its 
harmful effects. 
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Finally, we should set a time limit on how long 
a person can spend in the political arena. This 
would decrease the likelihood of the politician be- 
coming permanently severed from the real world, 
which happens so frequently after prolonged ex- 
posure to high office. 

Such measures, however, as desirable as they 
may be, are at best palliative. The only permanent 
solution is to find honest work for those now in 
public office, and to convince our "public ser- 
vants" that they would be doing themselves and 
everyone else a favor if they joined the ranks of 
the honestly employed. 
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Chapter 21 

Between The Lights 

I appeared on a television program with a rep- 
resentative from the League of Women Voters 
who wished to reply to my attack on politicians. I 
will, for the sake of this recounting, call this lady 
Ms. Jones. 

Ms. Jones was an attractive, businesslike 
woman with a firm but pleasant manner. After 
listening to some of my caustic remarks about 
politics and politicians, she leaned forward in her 
chair and began intense cross-examination. 

"Surely you would agree, Mr. Leon, that poli- 
ticians, whatever their faults, serve a vital func- 
tion in our society." 

"What function do you have in mind?" I asked. 

"I'll give you one obvious example," she re- 
plied. "Did you drive to the television studio this 
afternoon?" 

"No," I said, "I walked." 

"In that case, did you cross any intersections 
with street lights?" 

"Yes, several, as a matter of fact," I said. 
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Her eyes sparkled as she dangled the bait in 
front of me. "Am I correct," she asked, "in assum- 
ing that you obeyed the traffic signals?" 

"Yes," I said, naively unaware that I had just 
taken the bait. 

Ms. Jones smiled and set the hook. "So, Mr. 
Leon, even you admit the need for political regu- 
lations, and even you obey those regulations. The 
politicians made those laws and you obey them. It 
seems clear that, whatever you say in theory, you 
concede a function for politicians in practice." 

I was apparently in a bind. Was I a "traffic an- 
archist," opposed to all regulations and traffic 
signals? Did I favor the merciless running down 
of pedestrians and the chaotic crashing of cars? 

"It seems to me," I said, "that by obeying the 
traffic signals I was simply exercising a dose of 
common sense. Like most people, I have no desire 
to get run over by a truck. Whether the govern- 
ment put those lights there or someone else did 
doesn't make me feel any different; I still don't 
want to get run over by a truck. So I obeyed the 
traffic signals, not out of any respect for politi- 
cians, but out of respect for trucks." 

Ms. Jones looked mildly annoyed. "Mr. Leon, 
whatever your motives may have been for obeying 
the traffic signals, you are still admitting that 
there is an important function served by the politi- 
cal mechanism." 
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"No, not at all," I replied. "Let's be realistic 
about this. The government is monstrously huge. 
Do you really think, Ms. Jones, that we need so 
many politicians and bureaucrats to keep the traf- 
fic signals running? Maybe the fellow who runs 
the corner drugstore could switch on a nearby sig- 
nal when he arrives for work in the morning, and 
then switch it off at night when he leaves. I mean, 
I hate to think that we suffer as we do at the 
hands of politicians for the sake of a few traffic 
lights. Surely there are some alternatives." 

"Perhaps," Ms. Jones replied. "But even if that 
is the case, the politicians you dislike are respon- 
sible for the traffic signals as they presently ex- 
ist." 

"Really?" I asked. "I would be willing to bet 
that those signals were manufactured by private 
industry. I doubt if many politicians could con- 
struct a traffic signal." 

My adversary paused for a moment, as if wait- 
ing for me to acknowledge that I wasn't serious. 
Then she patiently attempted to clarify her point. 
"Mr. Leon, I think you know what I mean. At the 
very least, politicians keep the signals running." 

"Do you mean that our elected officials go out 
and personally repair traffic signals?" 

"No, of course not." Mrs. Jones was losing 
some of her patience with me. "I think you're be- 
ing obstinate, Mr. Leon. My point is simply that 
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politicians are ultimately responsible for traffic 
signals and other public services. For example, 
they pay for these services so that we all may 
benefit from them." 

"Now I'm really confused," I said. "Again, at 
the risk of sounding obstinate, I think it's quite 
clear that the taxpayers, not the politicians, pay 
for public services. So let me get this straight: 
politicians don't manufacture the traffic signals, 
they don't repair and maintain them, they don't 
plan or coordinate their placement, nor do they 
pay for them. Yet we are supposed to believe that 
without politicians we wouldn't have traffic sig- 
nals and orderly traffic. That's a great job. Where 
else can you be so important and be paid so well 
for not doing all these things? By the same logic, 
I am responsible for commercial airlines. I don't 
know how to build, repair or run them, and don't 
pay for their manufacture. By political standards, 
my credentials are impeccable. I should be elected 
president of all the airlines." 

Ms. Jones looked puzzled. "Do you mean to 
say," she asked, "that politicians have nothing 
whatever to do with traffic signals and other pub- 
lic services?" "Not at all," I said. "Their primary 
job is to decide how much money should be forced 
out of the taxpayers, and then to decide how they, 
the politicians, wish to spend that money. That's 
the peculiar thing, you see. Ordinarily, if a person 
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goes around taking money from others by force 
and then spending that money, we don't say he has 
a "job" — we say instead that he is a thief — and 
we don't grant him our respect. Least of all do we 
say that he is an indispensable part of our welfare. 
Now my point is that a thief by any other name is 
still a thief even if he goes around building traffic 
lights." 

"But I just don't understand this," Ms. Jones 
protested. "If the politicians didn't do their job, 
we would have chaos and disorder. Everything 
would be a mess." 

"Let's examine this more closely," I suggested, 
"since we seem to have overlooked something. 
It's true that I obeyed some traffic signals when I 
walked to the studio this afternoon, but let's not 
forget the area between the lights. Most of the 
distance I traveled was not regulated by lights; by 
your standards, those vast stretches of sidewalk 
were in a virtual state of anarchy. There were no 
lights or laws telling me how to get from one 
place to another, to avoid bumping into other 
people and so on, yet I managed quite well. I 
didn't fall down once, or slip off any curbs, or run 
into any walls, and neither did any of the other 
people on those sidewalks. In short, by pursuing 
my own goals and acting on my own judgment 
without the alleged assistance of a politician, I 
was able to walk where I wanted to go, and to do 
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so in harmony with my fellow human beings. Yet 
to hear you describe it, people are so feeble- 
minded they cannot get along without the med- 
dling of politicians. But I disagree. People are 
able to plan their own lives and they don't need a 
politician to plan for them." 

"But," asked Ms. Jones, "don't you agree that 
planning is necessary in at least some cases?" 

"I never said I was against planning. On the 
contrary, planning is necessary in most areas of 
life. It's not an issue of planning or not planning. 
The issue is: Who does the planning? My opposi- 
tion to political planning in no way implies chaos 
or disorder. I am against political planning be- 
cause it forces people to act against their own 
judgment. I think each person should plan his or 
her own life. But the politician, in your view, 
should plan for other people whether they want it 
or not. It is likely, Ms. Jones, that many people 
watching this program want less interference in 
their lives. They are tired of being told what to 
do, how to do it, and when to do it, by someone 
who knows and cares nothing about them. People 
want to run their own lives. And if you and I are 
as aware of the problem as we like to think we 
are, then the best thing we can do is to leave 
people alone and respect their right to make their 
own decisions. So it's not a matter of whether 
there should be order in society, but whether that 
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order should be generated from within by the vol- 
untary activity of the individuals concerned, or 
whether that order should be imposed from with- 
out by the heavy hand of a politician." 

"Now, Ms. Jones, if you want to hire a politi- 
cian to plan your life for you, that's fine — I 
wouldn't presume to tell you how to live. But 
please, I implore you, restrict his beneficent ef- 
forts to your behalf and instruct him to leave me 
alone. I would consider that downright neighborly 
of you. When the politician offers his services to 
me, I just want a simple option: I want to be able 
to say, 'No, thank you.' And if, like an obnoxious 
salesman, he persists in annoying me, I want the 
right to say, 'Get Lost!' and to slam the door un- 
ceremoniously in his face." 
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Chapter 22 

Everything Works 

"The World's Oldest Known Specification for 
STEELMAKING: 

"In 1895, someone digging in the ruins of an ar- 
morer's workshop in Tyre, Syria, found sword blades in 
several stages of manufacture. He also discovered, rolled 
up in a copper tube, a parchment containing the follow- 
ing instructions in ancient Syrian characters: 

'"Let the high dignitary furnish an Ethiop of fair 
frame and let him be bound down, shoulders upward, 
upon the block of the God Bal-hal, his arms fastened un- 
derneath with thongs, a strap of goatskin over his back, 
and wound twice round the block, his feet close together 
lashed to a dowel of wood, and his neck projecting over 
and beyond the end of the block.... Then let the master 
workman, having coldhammered the blade to a smooth 
and thin edge, thrust it into the fire of the cedarwood 
coals, in and out, the while reciting the prayer to the God 
Bal-hal, until the steel be of the color of red of the rising 
sun when he comes up over the desert toward the East, 
and then with a quick motion pass the same from the heel 
thereof to the point, six times through the most fleshly 
portion of the slave's back and thighs, when it shall have 
become the color of the purple of the king. Then, if with 
one swing, and one stroke of the right arm of the master 
workman it severs the head of the slave from his body, 
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and display not nick nor crack along the edge, and the 
blade may be bent round about the body of the man and 
break not, it shall be accepted as a perfect weapon, sa- 
cred to the service of the God Bal-hal, and the owner 
thereof may thrust it into a scabbard of asses' skin, bra- 
zen with brass, and hung to a girdle of camel's wool dyed 
in the royal purple. ' 

"If you can consider this procedure strictly from the 
steelmaking standpoint, you'll notice that it covers the 
complete manufacture of a steel product, including cold- 
working to given tolerances, heat treatment for a sped- 
fied time, a delayed quench to a specific color, quality 
control, and even packaging. 

"Yet twentieth-century steel manufacturers reject this 
method for heat treatment and tempering of steel, no 
matter how valid it is from a purely metallurgical stand- 
point. 

"I submit that to argue any moral issue pragmatically 
is to try to justify the right of a man to pursue this 
steelmaking process; in essence, to argue that one man 
owns the life of another. " 

— (from a Rampart Journal article 
by William J. Colson.) 

[Just as modern day steelmakers have improved 
upon the ancient Syrian process, future societies 
will replace the present political system — and for 
the same reasons.] 

There is a lot of concern nowadays that 
"nothing works," that the system is failing. Poli- 
ticians fall over each other denying that they are 
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part of this non-working system; they offer them- 
selves instead as "non-establishment" or "non- 
political" politicians. (Of course, these same poli- 
ticians have been around for years as cornerstones 
of the establishment, but let's overlook this for 
the moment.) This latest political shuffle seems to 
be a response to the growing public dissatisfaction 
with the consequences of how things are being 
run. The politicians have found their scapegoat in 
the "system," and they are ritualistically denounc- 
ing it and proposing ways to make it "work" bet- 
ter. This is nothing more than ritual because they 
have not really rejected the system at all, and their 
proposals to make it work better are just more of 
the same thing we have always had. 

Political action still means spending more tax 
money and widening political control over private 
lives. Both of these tactics were the basis for the 
"old" system, and both are the basis of any alleg- 
edly new solutions that the politicians come up 
with. Contrary to what we are told, the old system 
did work and it is still working — it is just that 
more and more people object to the results. 

The problem with the present system is not that 
it doesn't work but that it works too well. It ac- 
complishes precisely what it was intended to ac- 
complish. The political system in America today is 
quite efficient in controlling those within its 
grasp. Politicians may bicker over how tax money 
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is to be spent, but they don't argue over whether 
there should be taxes at all. Or they may argue 
over whose grand, expensive scheme for a better 
society should be implemented, but they don't ar- 
gue over whether any politicians' social plans 
should be implemented in the first place. All new 
political schemes are formulated within this con- 
text, which means they are not really "new" in any 
fundamental sense. Energetic politicians who 
promise to make the system "work" fail to realize 
that the system is working and has been for some 
time. Their innovative programs are nothing more 
than old wine in new bottles. 

The question, then, is not whether the system 
works, but whether we like the way it works. Just 
because something works doesn't mean it is desir- 
able. Concentration camps work, if your purpose 
is to enslave people. Stealing works, if all you 
care about is money. Lying works, if you don't 
give a damn about your personal integrity. Liter- 
ally anything, no matter how monstrously im- 
moral, will work, depending on your desires and 
how you define the term "work." 

To say that the present political system works, 
therefore, is not to approve of it. On the contrary, 
since the purpose of the political apparatus is to 
limit our range of free choice, it is to our disad- 
vantage that it works. We would be much better 
off if it didn't function at all. 
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This brings us to the subject of "loopholes." 
Many public-spirited crusaders cry out incessantly 
against tax loopholes and loopholes of other va- 
rieties. It is not fair, they say, that some people 
can escape the legal penalties for minding their 
own business. These same crusaders complain 
about bribery in government which, they say, pre- 
vents the government from working properly. 

Now it is quite true that loopholes and bribery 
prevent the government from functioning as effi- 
ciently as it might otherwise. But instead of com- 
plaining about these things, we should thank our 
lucky stars. It is a small consolation, perhaps, but 
it is comforting to know that as government in- 
creases in size it becomes less efficient and more 
open to corruption. If our government were as 
"efficient" as its virtually unlimited resources and 
manpower permitted it to be, the flicker of liberty 
remaining in this country would have long ago 
been extinguished. 

In a system filled with self-contradictory and 
often unintelligible regulations, the only choices 
open to those who must survive within it are to 
subvert it or ignore it. Ignoring it is hardly possi- 
ble, given the millions of "civil servants" who are 
dedicated to cataloging and ferreting out each 
productive citizen and seeing that a cut of his 
output goes to the government. That leaves sub- 
verting, or "corrupting," the system. The small 
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businessman who bribes a building inspector be- 
cause an incoherent maze of building codes makes 
it impossible for him to stay in business any other 
way, is just one among thousands who appreciate 
how "corruption" in a repressive system allows it 
to function. The worker who "cheats" on his in- 
come tax in an effort to hold the political thieves 
at bay is a grateful recipient of loopholes. It is 
only those loopholes which make it possible for 
the system to continue functioning; if a vampire 
doesn't leave you enough blood to survive, it will 
be without a source of its own survival. 

In an age of omnivorous government where 
open defiance is easily quashed, loopholes and 
corruption provide a few of the rare opportunities 
for the individual to exercise his freedom of 
choice in relative safety. 

We see, therefore, that how we evaluate the 
"efficiency" of a system, or whether that system 
"works," will depend entirely on what that system 
accomplishes. In a free society where the system 
is geared to preserving individual freedom, the 
better the system works, the more we will like it. 
And we will disapprove of loopholes because we 
will resent attempts to violate human freedom. 
But many people unthinkingly adopt this attitude 
toward whatever system they happen to be living 
under. This is "our" country, we are patriotic 
Americans, so we must want the system to work. 
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But the "system" in this case is no more ours than 
it is American. We did not invent it and it is not 
indigenous to America. Rather, the political way 
of doing things has been with mankind ever since 
one group of men got it in their minds to tell an- 
other group what to do. The outward appearance 
of the political process has changed, of course, 
depending on the time and country. But the basic 
mechanism remains unchanged. 

If anything represents the American spirit and 
attitude, it is hostility to being pushed around. In 
view of this, nothing could be more American and 
more in the spirit of the Boston Tea Party, than to 
resist politicians by whatever means we have at 
our disposal. And if those means include being 
alert to loopholes, then let us, in the name of pa- 
triotism, take full advantage of them. 
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Chapter 23 

To Go Forward, Put Your Mind In 
Gear 

Politics is an intellectual anesthetic. It can dull 
the mind, put it to sleep, or even kill it perma- 
nently. This is not an incidental side effect; it is a 
calculated result that keeps the politician in busi- 
ness. What did you feel the last time you watched 
a political convention on television for any length 
of time? If there is one thing you felt, it was 
bored. And if there is one thing you didn't feel, it 
was intellectually stimulated. Intellectually active 
people do not think in a rut; they consider new 
ways, new alternatives; many of which may never 
have been attempted before. But this kind of 
questioning and independence spells death for 
politics. Politicians must convince you that the 
alternatives they offer you — for example, be- 
tween the Democrats and Republicans — are the 
only alternatives that exist. But politicians are as 
trustworthy here as they are in fulfilling their 
campaign promises. You can bet on it: if a politi- 
cian says something, it is probably false. This al- 
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most provides a standard for measurement of truth 
and falsehood. 

Considering alternatives; the willingness to 
challenge and explore — this is what freedom and 
independence are all about. Trusting yourself to 
discover workable solutions to problems — this is 
the biggest personal contribution you can make to 
the demise of political meddling. What you think 
isn't nearly as important as the fact that you 
think. You may come up with an idea today only 
to replace it with a better idea tomorrow. That's 
fine; the specifics will change, evolve and im- 
prove. But keeping your mind active, always 
challenging and questioning — that is the impor- 
tant thing. 

Considering alternatives is, of course, what 
this book is all about. We have suggested that 
human problems can be solved through non- 
political means — that is, without the use of force 
and fraud. This will seem strange to many people 
because we have been inundated since childhood 
with the idea that the political way is the way to 
get things done. But that simply isn't so. You are 
best able to deal with your problems in your own 
way. 

Let's consider a few alternative ways of doing 
things. These are suggestions and intermediate 
steps, not final solutions. They are offered in the 
hope of stimulating your thinking so that you can 
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improve upon them and devise new alternatives of 
your own. 

Has it ever occurred to you, in view of modern 
technology, how utterly primitive is our present 
method of voting? People must leave their homes, 
wait in long lines and use relatively crude voting 
machines. You can talk to a person on the other 
side of the world in the comfort of your own 
home, but you cannot vote — a much less compli- 
cated process — in the same way. 

This leads to an alternative suggestion. Why 
not hook in the voting process to telephone lines, 
where, with a special attachment, you could indi- 
cate your preference by phone, which would then 
be tabulated by computer? Certainly this is within 
the scope of current technology and would elimi- 
nate much of the mess that now hampers the vot- 
ing process. This would have an extra advantage if 
a "None of the Above" option were available. The 
disgruntled voter who doesn't want to waste an 
hour or so at the polls merely to express his dis- 
gust with politicians can now vent his anger in the 
comfort and privacy of his own home. No longer 
must he inconvenience himself to tell politicians 
that he doesn't like what they are doing. 

Let's consider another subject: political repre- 
sentation. Elected politicians, we are told, repre- 
sent us. But this is nonsense, as any sane person 
can see. Where is the politician that represents 
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you? Where is the politician that consults you and 
acts as you wish him to? Where is the politician 
that you can fire, or refuse to pay, if he does not 
render satisfactory service? Representation in the 
present system is a sham; it is nothing more than a 
front for political power. 

In actual fact, the idea of one person 
"representing" a group of persons is impossible 
when that person will be required to make deci- 
sions that have not been fully agreed upon before- 
hand. If 10 people decide they are in favor of X, 
they may appoint a representative to vote for X in 
their behalf. This is representation. But to give 
this representative a blank check on future choices 
that have not yet been decided by unanimous con- 
sent of the group — to say that this one person 
speaks for the group when he has not even con- 
sulted the group on a specific issue — is nonsense 
of the worst kind. 

If representation cannot truly be achieved, it 
can at least be improved upon. This brings us to 
another alternative. Instead of the present system 
where you are forced to pay for a "representative" 
whom you may despise with a passion, we could 
institute a system whereby a representative could 
sell his services on the market. Here is basically 
how it would work. 

A person who wished to be a representative 
would advertise his credentials, background and 
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so forth. This would take the place of political 
campaigns. Then, instead of voting, people would 
simply subscribe to the representative of their 
choice. This would be done by paying a fee of, 
say, two dollars per year. A representative who 
appealed to a fair number of people would thus be 
paid quite well for his services, but he would con- 
tinue to be paid only as long as he kept his cus- 
tomers happy. If he displeased them, as with any 
other service, they would shop elsewhere. 

In order to gain a seat in the national congress, 
a representative would have to have a stipulated 
number of clients (for example, 500,000). The 
number of clients required for state and local rep- 
resentation, of course, would be considerably less. 
In any case, he would represent only those clients 
who pay his salary and he could not presume to 
represent anyone else. This alone would eliminate 
recourse to the "mandate of the people" ruse so 
often used by politicians. 

In addition, this plan would encourage price 
competition. One representative might offer the 
same service as another representative but for less 
money. People could then compare prices and 
shop for economy, or not at all — actions totally 
impossible under the present system. And remem- 
ber, this plan would not require taxation to pay 
the salary of representatives. They would be paid 
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for voluntarily, according to their fee and number 
of clients. 

These suggestions and others like them are 
quite simple and straightforward, yet they open up 
new vistas that are usually ignored. Just allowing 
your mind to wander and to investigate new ideas 
at random will frequently pave the way toward 
solving problems that once seemed hopelessly 
complex. As stated before, these ideas are only 
suggestions, not final answers. But in attempting 
to combat the political plague, any step in the 
right direction, however small, is to be applauded. 
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Chapter 24 

Gadfly At The Post Office 

Virtually no one would disagree with the view 
that bureaucracy invariably leads to inefficiency. 
And when this inefficiency is insulated from the 
world by the protective cover of a government 
monopoly, the results are ever greater costs and 
diminishing services. 

We've all watched the constant growth of gov- 
ernment agencies and the entangled mess called 
"the system." As it strives to increase efficiency, 
provide more services and reduce costs, the re- 
sults are just the opposite — less efficiency, poor 
service and higher costs. Every aspiring candidate 
promises the former and, after elected, delivers 
the latter. 

Meanwhile, the poor, beleaguered public has 
had to survive in spite of bureaucratic "services," 
and we've come to view them, along with death 
and taxes, as inevitable. 

We've all had personal experiences upon direct 
confrontation with "the system." Although many 
have suffered grievously from these encounters, 
sometimes there are entertaining aspects — my 
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attempt to obtain a passport being one such epi- 
sode. 

This was my second trip to the post office to 
apply for a passport. On my first trip, I had 
brought a small snapshot of myself which, al- 
though it was the proper size, had a glossy finish. 
This, I was promptly informed, was unacceptable. 
So here I was again, non-glossy photo firmly in 
hand, struggling to keep my good humor during 
my twenty-minute wait in line. 

Finally it was my turn and I approached the 
window. I was greeted by a pleasant appearing 
fellow wearing glasses. He glanced impatiently at 
the clock. "Well," he said, "it's five minutes past 
three and this window is supposed to close at 
three, but Til go ahead and take care of you." 

"It's a good thing you're doing this," I replied, 
"because I wouldn't want you to miss the oppor- 
tunity." 

"Opportunity? What opportunity?" 

"To meet me and take care of me. If I had left, 
you would have missed that. But now we both 
benefit. Isn't that great?" 

The clerk obviously didn't think it was too 
great, but he nodded his head. I handed him my 
birth certificate, photograph and application. He 
studied the birth certificate closely, muttered 
something about the date, and then called over his 
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coworker — the same woman who originally re- 
jected my glossy photo. 

"Is this the correct date of your birth?" she 
asked. 

"Yes, that's correct." 

"Well, there is a problem here. This certificate 
was signed three years later." 

"So?" I replied innocently, failing to appreciate 
the extreme gravity of the situation. 

"That makes it a deferred birth certificate." 

"That can't be," I said. 

"Why not?" 

"Because I was a premature baby." 

They looked at me sharply. They didn't under- 
stand what I meant, and frankly, neither did I, but 
it seemed appropriate. 

"We can't accept this," the woman said. "If 
this signature belongs to the doctor who delivered 
you, then it's all right, but we don't know if this 
is the doctor's signature or not. Do you remember 
the doctor's name?" 

"No, I'm sorry. It was fifty-three years ago. 
But the next time around I'll be sure to catch his 
name or maybe even get his business card." 

After a few more minutes of equally productive 
conversation, we reached a compromise. They 
would send the certificate to the passport office 
and leave the decision to them. This was at least 
reassuring. Since this certificate was the only one 
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I had, it was good to know that there was still 
hope that the government would not declare me to 
be nonexistent. 

Then the male clerk began to examine my pass- 
port application. When he reached the back of the 
form, he protested. "You didn't answer all of the 
questions." 

"Oh, which ones did I forget?" 

"This one that asks when you are making your 
trip." 

"I left that blank," I explained, "because I 
don't have definite plans as yet." 

"But we have to know when you are making 
your trip." 

I repeated myself. "I'm not planning to make a 
trip. I just want to have a passport in case I do 
decide to travel." 

The clerk wouldn't budge an inch. "If you 
don't put a date down, you can't get a passport. 
That's the rule." 

"But if I have no plans, how can I put a date 
down?" 

The clerk was becoming visibly irritated. "I 
don't know anything about that. All I know is that 
they want this form completely filled out, and un- 
less you list a date you won't get a passport." 

"I see. So you want a date?" 

"Yes." 

"Does it matter when the date is?" 
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"No," he replied. "It just has to be a date." 
With that the clerk slid the application across to 
me and signaled me to fill in the space. 

I nodded my head, wrote down June 7, 1984 
and slid the form back. 

The clerk did a double-take. "1984! That's 
ridiculous!" 

I was apparently too frivolous with such seri- 
ous business. "You said any date was fine. If you 
don't like it, change it. Put down any date you 
like." 

"No, it's up to you. But there's another ques- 
tion you left blank. How long do you plan to be 
gone?" 

I was puzzled. "Do you mean how long will I 
be gone on a trip I am not planning to take?" 
"Yes." 

"I don't know. If I'm not planning the trip, 
how do I know how long I won't be there?" 

"All I know is that you have to fill in the 
blank." 

"Well, how about a month or two?" I sug- 
gested. 

"You have to be more specific." 
"How about a month?" 
"A month is good," the clerk replied. 
So I put down one month for the trip I was not 
going to take in 1984. But it wasn't over yet. 
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"When are you planning your next trip?" the clerk 
inquired, with a straight face. 

"Do you mean when am I planning a trip after 
the one I am not going to take in 1984?" 

"That's right." 

"Well, that could be almost anytime." 

"But I need a specific time." 

"Okay," I said. "How about a year later?" 

"Whatever you like. Now there is one more 
thing. What country are you going to be visiting?" 

"What country will I not be going to on the 
one-month trip I am not going to take in 1984?" 

"Yes." 

"Europe?" 

"You must be more specific. I need a country." 

"How about France? That sounds like a nice 
place not to visit for a month in 1984." 

"France is good," the clerk said. He appeared 
to be satisfied, and I seemed to be nearing the end 
of my ordeal. Then he pointed to an oath at the 
end of the form. I was to "solemnly swear" that 
the information I provided was correct, and some 
unpleasant penalties were threatened for falsifying 
information. 

"Wait a minute!" I protested. "Now I have to 
swear that all the lies I told are true. This is ri- 
diculous." 

"All I know is that you have to sign the pledge 
if you want the passport." 
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"All right," I said, taking my life in my hands, 
'Til sign." 

Two days later I received the passport. Some- 
body must have done something right. 
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Chapter 25 

Optimism or Pessimism? 

The ideas in this book may strike some readers 
as pessimistic or even destructive. Why am I so 
critical of politicians? Isn't there anything good 
that can be said about them? What would I put in 
the place of politicians? 

First, the ideas in this book are not destructive 
in the least. True, I would like to see politicians 
out of work, but this is no more destructive than 
if you hired someone to rid your house of mice. 
As to what I would put in the place of politicians, 
the answer is nothing, hopefully — in the same 
way that you would not replace the mice in your 
house with some other rodent. 

What do I have against politicians? Simply the 
fact that they are politicians? Isn't there anything 
good that can be said about them? Perhaps, on a 
personal basis. Some politicians are undoubtedly 
interesting and compassionate human beings, and 
they probably have other valuable qualities as 
well. These are the qualities that would interest 
me if I were their friend. But politicians are not 
out to befriend me because this would require my 
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consent and cooperation. Politicians leave me no 
choice; they impinge on my right to choose freely 
and to associate with whom I please. So their in- 
dividual qualities do not interest me because they 
do not employ these qualities in relating to me. 
Instead, they use their position of power to im- 
pose their desires on me as to how they want me 
to live. Whether a politician is friendly or charm- 
ing or witty is, therefore, of no interest to me be- 
cause there is no difference between being pushed 
around by a friendly politician and being pushed 
around by an unfriendly politician. When you rid 
your house of mice, you do not bother to distin- 
guish the mice with good personalities from the 
mice with bad personalities. All of them are pests 
as far as you are concerned. 

If the politician wants to be regarded as just 
ordinary folk, and if he wants to be judged accord- 
ing to his personal character (as we judge ordinary 
people), then he should relinquish his stranglehold 
on his neighbors and leave them alone. After all, 
an ordinary person does not shove his neighbors 
around, telling them what they may and may not 
do; he leaves them a choice as to whether they 
want to associate with him. This is where his per- 
sonal qualities become important. The more his 
neighbors admire his character and personality, 
the more they will want to associate with him, ei- 
ther personally or professionally. But not so the 
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politician. Whether we judge him virtuous or vi- 
cious, we will be forced to follow his dictates. So 
why should we care whether a politician is a nice 
guy or not? He will meddle in our lives regardless 
of our opinion of him. 

But are not many politicians at least well- 
intentioned, and do not they deserve our respect 
for this? To answer this, we must find out what 
"well-intentioned" means. If it means that many 
politicians are doing what they think is right, 
that's fine, but it is hardly news. Where on this 
earth is a person who does not do what he thinks 
is right? The most tyrannical dictator probably 
does what he thinks is right — for himself. 

Now doing what you think is right is both nec- 
essary and desirable. But if politicians are to be 
praised for this, why don't they extend the same 
courtesy to other people? Why won't the politi- 
cians let us do what we think is right? Why must 
they constantly interfere in our lives? If "well- 
intentioned" means doing what you think is right, 
basic decency requires that you permit other peo- 
ple to be well-intentioned also; that you permit 
them to do what they think is right. 

The trouble with politicians is not that they do 
what they think is right but that they force others 
to do what they, the politicians, think is right. 
Some politicians may have good intentions but 
this doesn't change the facts; and it doesn't merit 
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our praise any more than good intentions by Hitler 
or Stalin would change our estimation of them. If 
doing what you think is right is such a virtue, then 
we should have as much of it as possible. This 
means a free society where politicians are con- 
spicuously absent. 

What of the charge that I am pessimistic? This 
is far from true. If anything, I am optimistic — I 
am confident in the ability of people to manage 
their own lives free from political interference. 
The political mentality, on the other hand, is truly 
pessimistic. It sees humans as so feeble and cor- 
rupt that they require the iron-fisted guidance of 
politicians. If this is true, the question naturally 
arises: If humans are inherently feeble and cor- 
rupt, how can we trust politicians to guide us 
since as humans they are feeble and corrupt as 
well? This question, of course, is unanswerable. 

Am I overly optimistic? Do I have an unreal- 
istically high estimation of human nature? Not at 
all. As creatures of choice, humans have the ca- 
pacity for good or evil, and many have unfortu- 
nately chosen to wreak havoc on their fellow hu- 
mans. The very existence of politics testifies to 
this destructive ability. 

It is precisely because of man's capacity for 
evil that we need to protect ourselves as much as 
possible from those who decide to inflict harm. 
This is why politicians are such a threat. They 
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control vast and complex machines of organized 
violence. They have at their disposal efficient 
means to impose their wishes on others. The more 
we can dismantle this coercive apparatus, the 
better chance we have of diminishing and isolating 
the effects of evil men. As things stand now, how- 
ever, a handful of power seekers can make its will 
felt over an immense area. In a free society there 
would still be evil men, but they would lack this 
convenient avenue for carrying out their deeds. If 
we cannot eradicate the desire of some to rule 
others, we can at least minimize to the greatest 
extent possible the organized system by which this 
desire to rule can be implemented. 

I am frequently asked the following question: 
"If you don't like the present system, then why 
don't you try to change it instead of griping about 
it? Why don't you run for office yourself or sup- 
port a candidate who shares your views, instead of 
doing nothing?" 

It is interesting how some people interpret a 
rejection of political activity as doing nothing. 
What this really means is that if you attempt to 
persuade others to accept your point of view vol- 
untarily, you are "doing nothing." "Doing some- 
thing" for the political mentality is equivalent to 
doing something politically — that is, doing 
something by force. 
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Why not support a candidate who shares my 
views? Because if a person shared my views he 
could not be a candidate. You may as well tell a 
civil rights advocate to join the Ku Klux Klan. An 
anti-political politician is not to be trusted since 
the best way to be against something is simply not 
to participate in it. 

Why can't the system be changed from within? 
Why not enter the political arena with the ex- 
pressed intent of changing it? Simply because 
good intentions are not enough. You can be chock 
full of good intentions but you will not stop an 
avalanche by standing in its way. The avalanche 
will continue on its path, taking you along with it. 
The best you can do is to get out of its way and to 
advise others to do the same while hoping that 
eventually it will lose momentum. 

Just as the way to lessen crime is not to join 
the ranks of the criminals, so the way to lessen the 
harmful effects of politicians is not to swell their 
ranks by joining with them. There may be more 
glory and fame in running for political office, as 
contrasted with spreading one's ideas nonpoliti- 
cally, but it is not glory and fame that those con- 
cerned with human freedom are after. Running for 
political office may garner more publicity, but 
what kind of publicity? The public does, and 
should, look with a jaundiced eye upon any self- 
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proclaimed anti-politician who uses political can- 
didacy as a means of attracting attention. 

Walking contradictions are not to be trusted — 
especially when they are asking for power. 
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Chapter 26 

How To Achieve And Maintain 
Your Freedom Through Political 
Actions And Other Forms Of 
Violence 

Introduction 

Thus far we have criticized and poked fun at 
politics and politicians. The material is admittedly 
lopsided, presenting only the bad side of politics. 
Out of fairness, therefore, it is only fitting that we 
devote a chapter to the opposition. We solicited a 
leading political theorist to write a powerful de- 
fense of political action, and we are honored to 
present his conclusions in this, the final chapter of 
our book. Before we get to this remarkable chap- 
ter, however, a few introductory comments are in 
order. 

For thousands of years, man has attempted to 
influence the thoughts and actions of his neigh- 
bors by devising political mechanisms that will 
guide us all to a condition of universal peace in a 
world of bountiful supply amid unalloyed pleas- 
ures. 
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The academy has spewed forth scholars at an 
ever-increasing rate, each armed with his own bit 
of intellectual chamois aimed at polishing the 
process to a finer, brighter, more beneficent 
sheen. 

In readying this scholarly and profound final 
chapter, the author has invested years of exhaus- 
tive, painstaking research into man's efforts to 
live in peace. His knowledge of the subject and his 
qualifications are readily apparent. 

In his opening remarks, he notes the impressive 
historical achievements of the most outstanding 
rulers of all time. The good that has been devel- 
oped for eternity through the political method is 
set down in such a way that the conclusion is bla- 
tantly obvious. Of particular significance is the 
factual, irrefutable evidence he offers to demon- 
strate the superiority of constitutional government 
as opposed to other forms of totalitarianism and 
the ancient slave/slavemaster relationship. 

For those who steadfastly hold to the notion 
that political methods and limited, controlled vio- 
lence in the hands of reliable people provide the 
only way to live in a civilized, productive society, 
charts and graphs with accompanying statistical 
data display objective evidence of the kind rarely 
found in today's world of pedantry. To disagree 
with the author past this point would indicate ut- 
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ter naivete, a closed mind, or a dogmatism beyond 
comprehension. 

But this exhaustive study goes even further. It 
points up with dramatic emphasis the effectiveness 
of the entire system of justice that is practiced by 
the free nations today. 

It is amazing that such depth has been reached 
in a single, condensed chapter. The author has 
displayed a unique literary style which is, in itself, 
worthy of particular praise. His use of the written 
word is at once orderly, rigorously logical and 
lyrical. It carries the reader into the outer reaches 
of the cosmos that heretofore have been touched 
only by a select few, gifted men of wisdom. 

The reader will find himself completing the 
chapter so quickly it will appear that he has 
merely been flipping blank pages. However, upon 
completion he will experience the quiet satisfac- 
tion one enjoys as a result of a deeply satisfying, 
richly rewarding glimpse of the crystalline essence 
of truth. 

This succinct chapter is required reading, es- 
pecially for politicians and economists. While sa- 
voring the content, the reader will think of many 
persons who could profit from these insights. 

To refute irrevocably the spurious, idealistic 
notion that men can be free only in a society with- 
out political protection, the author draws on the 
combined knowledge of political scientists, poli- 
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ticians, elected officials, economists, philosophers 
and businessmen, and finally, elucidates the best 
arguments and supports them with empirical evi- 
dence. This chapter, although brief, will stand as 
the definitive reference in its field. It combines all 
the reasons for supporting political action, gov- 
ernmental controls and the "just" power of the 
state. To understand all that is in this chapter is to 
understand everything of value in the process of 
politics and the use of violence. 

Sit back then, and enjoy this stimulating and 
engrossing presentation of the case for political 
action. 
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Selected Quotes 

NONE OF THE ABOVE 

Non-voting is now viewed as a political force which has the 
potential to alter the entire political system. Chapter 1 

Lawyers make the law, and lawyers benefit through its 
enforcement. Chapter 8 

...you can hardly expect a politician to give up power, any more 
than you can expect a baboon to give up bananas. Chapter 14 

Perhaps the non-voters don't want any of the alternatives offered 
to them at the polls, and that this, rather than apathy... is the 
reason they don't vote. Chapter 13 

Where the difference between candidates is less than the 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, your supposed 
choice is as significant as the choice between arsenic and rat 
poison... Chapter 2 

Politics is an intellectual anesthetic. It can dull the mind, put it 
to sleep, or even kill it permanently. Chapter 23 

The politician is either deluded or lying when he claims to know 
better than you what is good for you. Chapter 14 

"Society" is just a way of describing a group of individuals, and 
"the good of society" is a metaphor, not a reality. Chapter 5 

Lawyers should be barred from holding public office. Chapter 8 
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